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| INTRODUCTION. | 


J\HAT . the proper Knowledge of Man. 
S hind is Man,” was a Maxim of that 


| Prodigy of Genius and Learning, the uni- 
verſally admired Mr. Pop E; but the Senti- 


ment, with Men of Senſe, muſt of Neceſ— 
ſity have been as old as the Creation. To 


promote this Knowledge the following Sheets 
are preſented to the Public, as a znethodi- 
cal, rational, and entertaining Common- 
Place- Book. Many Things of this Nature 
(far too many!) have lately been produced: 
But ſome of them are ſo ill connected, 

that they ſeem only calculated to puzzle, 
not inſtruct the Reader. Others are ſo 
formally diſpoſed, that they have the Pe- 
dantic Regularity of a Dictionary; and o- 
thers again conſiſt only of ſuch obvious and 
eternal Truths, as a Man mult be a very 
Ideot not to know. 

_ Amongſt the many Uſes I humbly pre- 
ſume this little Collection may promote, it 
ts calculated to call a Man home to his own 
Heart, to make him reflect on himſelf, by 
viewing as in a Mirrour what he is, what 


he may be, and whit he 5 to be in eve- 
if 
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INTRODUCTION. 
} ry Station of Life. Hiſtories, Memoirs, 
Novels, and all fach-like amuſive Books, 
4 though they profeſs to give, and actually do 
give, ſome Sort of Moral, yet I am afraid 
| . they too often call off a Man's Attention, 
. and while he is applauding, commiſerating, 
1 _ ___ envying, or hating fititious Perſonages, he 
TH 3s loſt to that which is we Eſſence of all 
Reality, HIMSELF. h 
What is here offered to the 18 is 
more what J have digeſted, than what I my. 
ſelf have wrote ; and therefore may, with- 
out Vanity. or Partiality, commend it.—Ir is 
the Knowledge of Mankind, of the beft of 
Mankind, and the Good Senſe of our An- 
ceſtors. —To give it the Grace of Novelty, 
many freſh Maxims are added to this Work; 
it ſuch an Expreſſion may be allow'd of — 
for in Propriety of Speech there can be no 
ſuch Thing as a new Maxim, for Maxims , 
are founded upon Truth ; and Truth, like 
her Author, is eternally and invariably the 
ſame. ; 
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MANKIND, E 


Of the PRINCE. 


| RINCES ſhould govern cites to 88 
P yet little Innovations are often made, for which 


they plead Conſcience; for a Politician's Con- 


ſcience is like a Pair of Breeches, to be taken up or let 


down, as it may ſuit the Eaſe or Convenience of the 
Wearer. 


The Prince is to be envied for nothing ſo much as 
the Supremacy of his Power to do good; and if his 
Inclination be equal to that Bower, he muſt of neceſ- 


ſity be the beſt Man in his Realm. 
The Prince muſt be careful to remember that he is 


a Man, or his Subjects will forget that he is a Prince. 
The King is the Life of the Law, and cannot have 
a Prerogative that is mortal to it. 
The Law is to have a Soul in it, or it is a dead 
Thing. The King is, by his ſovereign - Power, to add 


Warmth and Vigour to the Meaning of the Law. We 
are by no means to believe there is ſuch an Antipathy 
between them, that the Prerogative, like a Baſiliſk, is 


to kill the Law whenever it looks upon it. 
In a limited Monarchy, Prerogative and Liberty are 


as jealous of one another, as any two neighbouring 


States can be of their reſpective Encroachments. | 
B Power 
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ſaucy, that they are very ſeldom upon good Terms. 


I lu hey are both ſo quarrelſome, that they will not ea- 

ſily enter into a fair Treaty: For indeed it is hard to 
bring them together; they ever quarrel at a diſtance. 
If Prerogative will urge Reaſon to ſupport it, it 


muſt bear Reaſon when it reſiſteth it; for it is a Dimi- 


nution, inſtead of a Glory, to be above treating upon 
equal Terms with Reaſon. 


The Good- Will of the Governed will be ſtarv'd, if | 


it is not fed by the good Conduct of the Governors. 


That Prince, who falleth out with the Laws, breaks 


with his beſt Friends. 
His exalting his Authority above his Laws, is like 


letting in his Enemies to ſurprize his Guards; for the 
Laws are the only Guards he can be ſure will never 


run away from him. 

Where the leaſt uſeful Part of the People have the 
moſt Credit with the Prince, Men will conclude, that 
the way to get every thing 1s to be good for nothing. 

When a Prince's Example ceaſeth to have the Force 
of a Law, it is a ſure Sign that his Power is waſting, 
and that there is but little Diſtance between Men's 
neglecting to imitate, and their refuſing to obey. 

A King may be a Tool, a Thing of Straw ; but if 


he ſerves to frighten our Enemies, and ſecure our Pro- 


perty, it is well enough. A Scare-crow is «Thing of 
Straw, but it protects the Com. 

The Prince that maintains the Reputation of a true, 
faſt, and generous Friend, has an Army always ready 
to fight for him, maintained to his Hand without Pay. 


Paſſive Obedience, Unlimited Power, and Indefea- | 
ſible Right, ſeem to have ſomething of a venerable 


Meaning in them ; whereas they only 1mply, that a 
King has a Right to be a Tyrant, and that the People 
are obliged in Conſcience to be Slaves. 

Men naturally love their Princes, as appears by the 
Court made to them in the Beginning of their Reigns; 
yet it ſeldom laſts long, by reaſon Princes often miſtake 


their true Intereſt, and enrich their Courtiers at the 
Expence of their Ferie preferring, as it were, the 


Parroquet 
pF 


Power is ſo apt to be inſolent, and Liberty to be N 


Words. | 
A Prince tis certain ought to be W but it * 
abſolutely neceſſary he ſeem ſo; for the People will 
never promiſe themſelves any F elicity under him, if 


4%; 


| Parroquet and Monkey, that are of no ſolid Uſe to 
them, to the Sheep and Oxen that cloath and feed 


them. 
Changing Hands, without Ae Meaſures, is as 


if a Drunkard in a Dropſy ſhould change his Dottors, 
and not his Diet. | 


Princes think it neceſſary to promiſe ede 
when they know it would not be Wiſdom to perform. 

Princes, as they are ſaid to be the Fountain of Ho- 
nour, ſhould never be dry by being worſe than Gr 


they do not think God on his Side; and, on the con- 
trary, will be apt to impute the Difappointments of 


every Vear to the Want of Devotion. 


A Prince has not Fortune enough to pay a Man for 
a baſe Compliance, if he conſiders what it coſts the 
Man who gives it; nor too much Power to puniſh him, 
if he meaſures his Vengeance by the Wrong done him. 


In a mix'd Monarchy, Salaries ſhould not be ſo great 


as to make thoſe deſire them who do not want them. 
If Kings had not gilded the Profeſſion of Arms with 


Honour and Advantage, no reaſonable Man would be 


a Sacrifice to their Ambition and Injuſtice, and pro- 
feſs himſelf an open Enemy to thoſe who never did 
him any Harm. 

A Monarch that deſervedly fills a Throne, Pine: 
times finds it extremely pleaſant to debaſe himſelf, to 
leave the Theatre, quit the Buſkins, and act a more 
familiar Part with a Confident. 


A Prince may be familiar with his Subjects without 


derogating from his My; but not ſupercilious with- 
out Danger. 
Men are not capable of a F elicity on Earth more 


| natural, more ſenſible, and ſublime, than to know 
they are tenderly beloved; and if Kings are Men, can 
they FO their shes ene at too dear * 


Rate? 
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cl the Fifth was wont to ſay, that the Clemen- = 
cy of a Prince is like the Heat of the Sun, which 
| hardeneth Dirt whilſt it ſofteneth Wax. | 5 
How happy is that Poſt, which every Minute far- | 
_miſhes Opportunities of doing good to "Thouſands ! 
But how dangerous is that, which every Moment ex- 
pPoſes to the injuring of Millions A0 
A Prince's Negligence or Fear, or ſometimes a v 
Mord from a Favourite, or Importunity from ſome- F 
body elſe, make a Pardon paſs for an Act of Mercy, t. 
when his Clemency had nothing to do in it. 5 
A luxurious and proud Monarch is like a Shepherd 
adorned with Gold and Jewels, a golden Crook in his t 
Hand, a Collar of Gold about his Dog's Neck, and 
a golden String to lead him: But what's his F lock the | 
better for all this? or what avails it * the 
c | | 8 1 


9 1 ba py 


of MixITSE RS of STATE, 


A 1 Miniſter is like a large Pike in a Pond, 
that feeds upon the other Fiſh, and is the only 
one that grows fat. 

No Abilities ſhould qualify a noted Knave to be 
employ'd in Bufineſs. A Knave can by none of his 
Dexterities make amends for the Scandal he brings 
pon the Crown. 
fy The niceſt Conſtitutions of Government are often 
| like the fineſt Pieces of Clock-Work, which depend-. | 
iſt ing on ſo many Motions, are therefore more n to 


| | be out of Order. 


0 | The World deals with Miniſters of State as ; they do 
vs with ill Fiddlers, ready to kick them down Stairs for 
il | plwVaying ill, though few of the Fault-finders underſtand 
lit, their Muſic enough to be good Jud | 

Men are ſo unwilling to dülpleale a Prince, chat it 
is as dangerous to inform him right, as to ſerve him 


1 
. 
\ 


wrong. 


[5]. 


If the Boys were to chuſe a Schoolmaſter, it would 


be one that would not whip them; it would be the 
ſame thing, if the Courtiers were to chuſe a Miniſter: 
They would have a great many Play-Days, no Rods, 

and Leave to rob Orchards.— The Parallel will hold. 


At Court, if a Man hath too much Pride to be æ 


Creature, he had better ſtay at home: A Man who 
will riſe at Court muſt begin by creeping upon all 
Four. A Place at Court, like a Place in Heaven, 1s. 
to be got by being much upon one's Mees. 


Men in Buſineſs are in -as much Danger from thoſe. 


that work under them, as from thoſe that work againſt 
7 them. 


When the Inftroments big under the Weight of 
their Buſineſs, it is like a weak-legg'd Horſe, that 
brings his Rider down with him: When they are too 
ſtrong, they throw him off. 

Tis with Followers at Court as with F allowers om 
the Road, who firft beſpatter thoſe that 80 before, and | 
then ad on their Heels. 
Man coming to the Water-fide is e by 
Il the Crew; every one is officious, every one making. 
Applications, every one offering his Services; the 

whole Buſtle of the Place ſeems to be only for him. . 

ſame Man going from the Water-ſide, no Noiſe 
Is made about him; no Creature takes notice of him, 
all let him paſs with utter Neglect! The Picture of 
a Miniſter when he comes into Power, and when * 
goes out. Fu 

The talleſt Trees are mo in the Power of che 
Winds, and ambitious Men of the Blaſts of Fortune. 
Great Marks are ſooneſt hit. > 

Many great Actions owe their Succeſs: to Chanee, 
though t the General and Stateſman run away with Fe 
es 

The Example of the Great has an Effect on all be. 
low them, and Virtue in thoſe of the moſt exalted Staa 
tion generally propagates itſelf to all beneath it. The” 
truly wiſe Stateſman knows that the Virtues of a Peo- 
Ple are the greateſt Security of a happy Government; 
and theretore, even though he had not Virtue in him- 

— #3 - ſelf, 


| hides ber Beauty under a negligent Dreſs. 


: [ 14 ] 

far, he would affect to appear to have it: And a con- 

tinued Affectation has very many of the Effects of 8 

Real:ty. v 
He that 1s truly great will never be proud; as al- 


way's the moſt generous Wines carry the leaſt Head. 


Aſſiduity is one of the beſt Qualities in a Courtier 
to recommend him to his Maſter. As Prince Maurice 
was once at Dinner, in came a huge Maſtiff, and took 3 
Sanctuary under the Table: The Page beat him out 
of the Room, and kick'd him; but, for all that, Mon- 


eur le Chien came punctually at the ſame Hour next 
Day, and fo continued his Viſits, though they ſtill 


continued the ſame Treatment to him. At laſt, the 
Prin e order'd them to beat him no more, and made 
much of him: From that Time the Maſtiff com- 
enced a perfect Courtier, followed the Prince where- 


ever he went, lay all Night at his Chamber-Door, ran 


by his Coach-Side as duly as one of his Lacqueys ; in 
ſhort, ſo inſinuated himſelf into his Maſter's Favour, 
that when he died he. ſettled a Penſion upon him for 
Late, +: 
The . Series of Virtues are hs 8 the 
Intereſt of a Miniſter; and he will find them all con- 


tribute to his Greatneis, and to the Continuance of it. 


A Gentleman is judged by his Company, a Work- 

man by his Tools, *and a Prince by his Miniſters. 
All Superiority is odious, but in a Subject over his 
Prince it is ever fooliſh, or fatal: ,An accompliſh'd 
Man conceals vulgar Advantages, as a modeſt Woman 
Ven Minifters refuſe to ſerve but upon their own 
Terms, they are no longer Servants, but Maſters. 
- Miniſters that are allow'd to put in and out when 


they pleaſe, make themſelves Friends, but their Prince 


Enemies. | 
Men ſhould be employ d in what they are fit . i 


A good Coachman ſhould not be made your Cook, 


only becauſe it is a better Place, and he has a mind 


-:40-at« 


Princes uſually 1 wiſer Choices than the Ser- 


vants whom . truſt for the Diſpoſal of Places. I 


11 8 have 


T1 


have known a Prince, more than once, chuſe an able 
Miniſter ; but I never obſerved that Miniſter to uſe his 
Credit in the Diſpoſal of an Employment to a Perſon 
whom he thought the fitteſt for it. One of the great- 
eſt of this H 
the Violen 


Friends. 
I have known ſeveral Nin of great Fams 8 


Wiſdom in publick Affairs and Counſels, N by 
fooliſh Servants. 


— 


Of PoL1TICIANS and PARTIES. 


Pose of oppoſite Parties are like the Waves 
of oppoſite Currents, always deſtroying each o- 


ther ; - and their Followers are their Bubbles. 


There are Men who ſhine in a Faction, and make 
a Figure by Oppoſition, who would ſtand in a worſe 
Light, if they had the Preferments they ſtruggle for. 


The beſt Party is but a Kind of Conſpiracy againſt. 
the reſt of the Nation. They put every body elſe out 
of their Protection. Like the Jeaus to the Gentiles, all 

others are the Off- ſcowring of the Earth. 

Party cuts off one Half of the World from the 
other, ſo that the mutual Improvement of Men's Un- 
deerſtanding by converſing, &c. is loſt; and Men are 
half undone when they loſe the Advantage of know- 
Ing what their Enemies think of them. 
They forget inſenſibly that there is any body in the 
World but themſelves, by keeping no other Compa- 


ny ; ſo they miſ-calculate cruelly. And thus Parties 


miſtake their Strength, by the ſame Reaſon that pri- 
vate Men over-value themſelves; for we, by finding 
fault with others, build up a partial Eſteem of our - 

| ſelves upon the Foundation of their Miſtakes. So 


Men in Parties find fault with thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, not without Reaſon, but forget that they would 


be expoſed to the lame e and perhaps great. 
a. 


e owned and excuſed the Matter, from - 


f Parties, and the Unreaſonableneſs on 


$468 


er, . it was their Adverſaries Turn to have the fault- 


* 


finding Part. 
Ignorance makes a Men go into a Party, and 


f shame keeps them from getting out of it. 


Popularity is a Crime from the Moment it is ſought; 
it is only a Virtue where Men have it whether they 
will or no. 

A Man that will head the Mob is like a Bull let 
looſe, tied about with Squibs and Crackers. He muſt 
be half mad that goes about it, yet at ſome times ſhall | 
be too hard for all the wiſe Men in a Kingdom; for 
though good Senſe ſpeaks againſt Madneſs, yet it 1s 
out of Countenance whenever it meets it. | 

Party is the e of many, for the Gain of a 
few. 

There never was any Party, F action, Sect, or Ca- 
bal whatſoever, in which the moſt Ignorant were not 
the moſt Violent; for a Bee is not a buſier Animal 
than a Blockhead. However, ſuch Inſtruments are 
neceflary to Politicians; and perhaps it may be with 
States as with Clocks, which muſt have ſome dead 


Weight hanging at them, to help and regulate the 


Motions of the finer and more uſeful Parts. 
To endeavour to work upon the Vulgar with fine 
Senſe, is like attempting to hew Blocks with a Razor. 
A Perſon who is too nice an Obſerver of the Buſi- 
neſs of the Crowd, like one who is too curious in ob- 
ſerving the Labour of the Bees, will often be ſtung for 


his Curioſity. 


Politicks, as the Word is commonly underſtood, are 
nothing but Corruptions, and conſequently of no Uſe 
to a good King, or a good Miniſtry; for which Rea- 
ſon Courts are ſo over-run with Politicks. 

A Perſon was aſked at Court, what he thought 1. 


an Ambaſſador and his Train, who were all Embroi- 


dery and Lace, full of Bows, Cringes, and Geſtures: 


He ſaid it was So/5mor's Importation, Gold and Apes. 


Some People pretend to be zealous Patriots, only to- 


cloak their Malice and Ambition; therefore they are 


always railing at e dee if they can have no 
Hand in them, | | 
| An 


[9] 


Doors in a co * Night, who only howls to be let in. 
Parties in a State generally, like Free-booters, hang 


cout falſe Colours: The Pretence is the publick Good; 
the real Buſineſs is to catch Prizes. Like the Tartars, 
Whenever they ſucceed, inſtead of improving their 
2 Victory, they preſently fall upon the Baggage. | 
People will ever ſuſpe& the Remedies for the Dit. | 
eaſes of a State, wherever they are excluded from ſee- 
ing how they are prepared: For that Conduct often 
2 ſeems ridiculous, the ſecret Reaſons of which are wile 


and fold. 
Debauching a Member of the Houſe of Cons | 


from his Principles, and creating him a Peer, is not 


much better than making a Woman a Whore, and af- 
2 terwards marrying her. 7 


He will never be thought a diſintereſted Member, 


| Who receives a Penſion from the Crown. 


A Place at Court is a continual Bribe. 


It is harder to find an honeſt Man than an able | 
one; Buſineſs, which improves the one, corrupts the 
| other. 


| They who live under Tyranny, and have learn'd to 


| admire its Power as /acred and divine, are debauched 


as much in their Religion as in their Morals. 

When a Man is made a Spiritual Peer, he loſes his 

Sirname; when a Temporal, his Chriſtian Name. 
Greater Things might and would be done, were 


we not ſo ſevere upon Miſcarriages. A Roman Con- 


ſul had the Thanks of the Senate, though he was 


beaten, becauſe he did not deſpair; when if wwe loſe 


one Ship, we are preſently for changing the Admi- | 
ralty. 


A Traitor that impeaches i is twice a Villain; yet we 
ſee ſome dignified, all rewarded, while Men of real 


good Service want Bread. 


'The Thoughts of Freedom make ente WE Te in a 


Republick, though they ſuffer more than under an ar- 


bitrary Monarch. 

He that would rife at Court muſt have a large 
Throat to ſwallow Indignities, and a good ſtrong I 
— 


mach to digeſt them afterwards. 
> 


An Engh % Malecontent is like a Dog ſnut out of 
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He that carries merit to Court will ſoon be Somded 
out of the Ring. 

' Why ſhould we wonder that Commodus is exalted, 


when Scum will be always uppermoſt, as well as 
Cream! ? 


Of the PEOPLE, 4 a Body. 


A People can no more ſtand without Government, | 
than a Child can go without Leading- Strings. 


As old and as big as a Nation is, it cannot go by it- 


felf, and muſt be led. The Numbers, that make its 
Strength, are at the ſame time the Caule of its Weak- 
neſs and Incapacity of acting. 

There are as many apt to be angry at being well, 
as at being ill governed; for moſt Men, to be well 
governed, muſt be ſcurvily uſed. _ | 

Many, who carry the Liberty of the People higheſt, 
ſerve them as they do Trouts, tickle them till they 
catch them. | 

There is an accenaiotion Cruelty i in a Number of 
Men, though none in particular are ill-natured. 

The angry Buzz of a Multitude is one of the 
bloodieſt Noiſes in the World. 

The common People are but ill Judges of a Man's 
Merits. They are Slaves to Fame; their Eyes are 
dazzled with the Pomp of Titles, and a large Reti- 


nue; 'tis no Wonder they beſtow their Honours on 
thoſe who leaſt Geſeeve them. 


Of RELIGION and the CLERGY. 


| 1 HEV who may be ſaid to be of God Almighty's S 
Houſhold, ſhould ſhew by their . that he 
n a well- diſciplined F _—_ 
: There 


4 Vaan f-& 


es in Life, and ſweetens Death. 


1 T 


There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 


7 diſintereſted People in the World of one Religion, but 
that they ſhould talk together every Day. 


Religion is exalted Reaſon, refined _ ſifted from 


; the groſſer Parts of it: It dwells in the upper Region 
: of the Mind, where there are feweſt Clouds or Miſts 


to darken or offend it: It is both the Foundation and 
the Crown of all Virtues : It is Morality improved and 
raiſed to its Height, by being carried nearer Heaven, 


the only Place where Perfection reſides. 


Supefſtition is the Spleen of the Soul. 
Atheiſts put on a falſe Courage and Alacrity in the 


5 midſt of their Darkneſs and Apprehenſions; like Chil- 


dren, who, when they go in the dark, will ſing for 
Fear. 
A ſick Perſon has uſually Confidence in his Phyſi- 


.cian, credits what is told him, and uſes what is pre- 


ſcribed ; but an immoral Man ſeldom believes that his 
Mind is fick, lights his Doctor, and applies not the 
proper Remedies. 4 


Virtue is that which muſt tip the Preacher's Tongue, | 
.and the Ruler's Sceptre, with Authority. 
Profaneneſs in Converſation paſſes for Sprightlineſs 
and Wit; whereas it is a Sign of wanting both Judg- 
ment and Manners. 


Religion is nothing elſe but the Knowledge of the 
molt excellent Truths, the Contemplation of the moſt 
glorious Objects, the Hope of the moſt raviſhing Plea- 
ſures, and the Practice of ſuch Duties as are moſt ſer- 
viceable to our Happineſs, and to our Peace, our 
Health, our Honour, our Proſperity, and our eternal 


Welfare. But it would be a great Acquiſition in Mo- 
rality, if. Divines demonſtrated by their Example, that 


they really believed their own virtuous Precepts. 

When a vicious Preacher cenſures Vice, his Cangre- 
cation thinks he is joking. He may exclaim and de- 
nounce as muck as he pleaſes, in hopes of prevailing ; 
but he convinces no Mortal of the Wickedneſs of his 


Ways, nor makes one Sinner repent. 


True Devotion is the Source of Repole; it ſupports 


The 
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The Law of God is but the Law of Reaſon, re- 
veal'd and eſtabliſh'd under thoſe high Rewards and 
Puniſhments of Heaven and Hell. 7 

The Care of Religion, and of our Souls, is che ans 9 
Thing neceſſary. He that neglects the Obligations off 
Virtue and Humanity, dies without doing that for 
which he was made to hve. | ; 

Chriſtianity is the higheſt Exaltation of Nature and 
right Reaſon, the only excellent and compendious Art 
of happy Living. Piety towards God, Juſtice and Cha- | 
rity towards Mer, and Temperance and Chaſtity in refe- | 
rence to Ourſelves, are Taſks that are Rewards, and Pre- 
cepts that are a divine Sort of Alchymy, to ſublime 19 
at once our Natures and our Pleaſures. | 

Who would ever imagine, did not Experience daily 
lay it before our Eyes, how difficult a Thing it is to | 

perſu uage Man to be happy ? Or who would think that 

| there” ſhould be Occaſion for an Order of Men de- 
fign'd for that Purpoſe, to prepare long Speeches, to 

make uſe of all the ſoft and eloquent Expreſſions they 
can think of, to ſtudy the very Tone with which they 

deliver them, to uſe Geſtures and ſuch violent Mo- 2 
tions that they put themſelves in a Sweat, and ſpend b 
all their Spirits; who, I ſay, could imagine that all © 
theſe Things were needful for the bringing of a Chri- 
ſtan, that is endow'd with Reaſon, and labours un- It r< 
der a deſperate Fit of Sickneſs, to chuſe rather to be d 

_ eternally happy, than to loſe his own Soul? a, 

An irreligious and profane Clergyman does but de- 
claim when he preaches. On the contrary, there are n« 
ſome holy Men, whoſe Character ſeems to prevent | mn 
their Perſuaſion. 'They appear, and all, the People be 

-who attend to hear them are moved, and are, as it 
were, already perſuaded by their Preſence: Their Diſ- w 
courſe afterwards does the reſt. 

The Papiſts would fain have the ane of the h 
Proteſtants thought new Inventions. One aſk'd a Pro- fo 
teſtant, where his Religion was before the Time of an 
Luther: Did you waſh your Face this Morniſig, replied | 
the Proteſtant ? Yes, anſwer'd the other: Then where m 


WAS ow Face, ſaid the Proteſtant, = it way waſh'd? die 
7 | 1 hand- 1 


We 0 own: at aa elk es 


. 


{ 13 1 7 

4 handſome Wife and a fine Houle is a Country 
3 Parſon's Coat of Arms; a'Tythe-Capon and a L Tyths- 
; Bf 5 are __w two 8 | 


4 þ | Oo the Law and Laws ERS. 


. Iviſen crowns the Labour of the Lawyer, and 


- | keeps his Practice alive, in ſpite of all Oppoſt- 


_ tion. Whercas certain malevolent Perſons, having 
ie evil Deſigns againſt the Law, would traitorouſſy, fe. 


loniouſly, and of Malice afore-thought, ftifle good 


ly | Cauſes in their Birth, or not ſuffer them to grow to 


to | Maturity; a ſenſible Lawyer here ſteps in, with his 


at Art of Diviſion, and prevents the fatal Miſchief, by 
e- MW inſpiring both Parties with Courage; and ſpiriting up 
to their languid Forces, compels them to join Iſſue, and 
ey drag the languiſhing Cauſe to the Bar. 


ey Juſtice without Mercy is extreme Injury; and it is 


o- as great Tyranny not to mitigate Laws, as Iniquity to 
ad break them. The, Extremity of Right is Extremity 
all of Wrong. 

ri- Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
n- | reverend than plauſible, and more advifed than confi- 


be dent: Above all Things, Integrity is their Portion, 


and proper Virtue. 
e- A judge that is prepoſſeſſed in any c and does 
re not hear both Sides indifferently, though the Judg- 


ent ment he gives be right, yet himſelf errs ; for there can 


ple be no Integrity, where there is any Partiality, , 
; it An Advocate for Injuftice is like a Bawd, that is 
if. worſe than her Client who committeth the Sin. 

If Books and Laws continue to increaſe as they 
the have done for fifty Years paſt, Jam in ſome Concern 


ro- | for future Ages, how any Man will be Learned, or! 


of any Man a Lawyer. 
ied The rich Man, that attempts at his own Expence to 
ere If make all Knaves honeſt, will quickly ſee his Error, or 
a 75 a Beggar. But the * Fool, that * engages 
nd- | in 
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leave good Part of his Coat behind him. 


_ of the Cauſe. | 


Of the PuxsICIAN. 
Phyſician, and Fancy and Folly fill his Pockets. 


tient's Imagination. 


| groſs Ignorance as the Country-Girl, who conſulted a 
Joke, gave her a Purge: But as the Sheep was found 
Medicine was the Cauſe, and the Doctor a Conjurer. 

a great Number of Patients, yet every ſenſible Patient 


has had the beſt and longeſt Experience. of himſelf, 


Conſent to be his own Phyſician, 


All 


in 2 Law- Suit, commits himſelf to the Houſe of Cor- 
rection, where he mult labour ſtoutly to pay his Fees. 7 
Whoever flies to a knaviſh Lawyer for Succour, as 
the Sheep to the Buſhes in a Storm, muſt expect to 14 


UXURY and Idleneſs are ſworn Friends to the 


Phyſicians frequently obtain a Name for Cures per- . 
form'd by Nature or Accident, or by co of the Pa- 5 


Doctor about finding a Joſt Sheep; and he, out of a | 
during the Operation, the Girl made herſelf ſure the | 


Though the Doctor may have carefully obſerved | 


29d, may therefore be the beſt Guide to his Doctors. | 
3 10 Patient's Judgment be iound, he ſhall have my 


There never was heard a finer Piece of Satire againſt 
Lawyers, than that of Aſtrologers, when they pretend 
by Rules of Art to tell when a Suit will end, and whe- 7 
ther to the Advantage of the Plaintiff or Defendant ; 1 
thus making the Matter depend entirely upon the In- 
fluence of the Stars, without the leaſt * to the 9 


Many Diſcaſes may be changed, or even cured by = 

tie Paſſions, as Surprize, Joy, and ſtrong Expecta- ? 
tion; of which there are numerous Inſtances: Yet in 
ſuch Caſes, the ignorant” Multitude give all the Credit 
to the Doctor; though he did no more than viſit the 
Patient, without preſcribing. This is betraying as 


e 


= / 


„5 $74) 


All Patients are not ſo happy as hs — who fall- 
ing ſick upon a Journey, and being in a Hurry to get 
on, took the apa of eight Days at once, and re- 
cover'd. 


The Perſon that, being provoked by exceſſive Pain, 


> thruſt his Dagger into his Body, and thereby, inſtead 
of reaching his Vitals, open'd an Impoſthume, the 
2 unknown Cauſe of all his Pain, and fo ſtabb'd him- 
ſelf into perfect Health and Eaſe, ſurely had great 


2* Reaſon to acknowledge Providence for his Surgeon, | 
and the Guider of his Hand. 


Of all Profeſſions, the Phy/icians have this Advan- 
tage, that the Sun makes manifeſt what good Succeſs 


4 happens in their Cures, and the Earth buries the F aults | 
they commit. 


If a Phyſician, in his own Caſe, TIP to take the 
ſame Medicine he preſcribes to others, we can have 
no Confidence in him. 

It gives us but an ill I nod jon of the Capacity of 
the Gentlemen of the Faculty, to ſee Medicines have 


2 their Faſhions, like Hats and Wigs: Nothing is cur'd 


now without Jets Powder, Opium, and Steel. 
That fick Man does ill for himſelf, who makes his 


F Phyſician his Heir. 


* 


— 


, Wise, LEARNING, and Goop 


SENSE. 


JO Man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is Wet 
A rich Fool among the Wiſe is like a gilt 
empty Bowl among the Thirſty. - 


Man is a very rich Man. 
Were Angels, if they look into the Ways of Men, 


to give in their Catalogue of Worthies, how different | 
Z would it be from that which any of our own Species 
would draw up! We are dazzled with the Splen of 

; Ls the Oktentation of Learning, the Noiſe 
„ ties: 


of Victo- 


If he is only rich who wants nothing, a wy wiſe 


r — ä — 2 Awe — 9 q 


| „ 
ries: They, on the contrary, ſee the Philoſopher in 
the Cottage, who poſteſſeth his Soul in Patience and 
Thankfulneſs, under the Preſſures of what little Minds 
call Poverty and Diſtreſs. The Evening's Walk of a 


Wiſe Man is more illuſtrious in their Sight, than the 


March of a General at the Head of a hundred thou- 
ſand Men. A Contemplation of God's Works, a ge- 
nerous Concern for the Good of Mankind, and an 
unfeigned Humility, only denominate Men wife, gram 
and gad. | 

The wife Man is cured ak Ambition, by ak. 
he aims at fuch great Things, that Riches, Preferment, 


Fortune, and Favour cannot ſatisfy him. Fle ſecs no- 


thing good and ſolid enough in ſuch poor Advantages 
to engage his Heart, to deſerve his Care or his Deſire. 
The only Good that is of Temptation to him, is that 
Kind of Honour which is derived from pure and un- 
mixed Virtue. 


He is a wiſe MM who, though not Killa; in Kei ä 


ence, knows how to govern his Paſſions and Affections: 
Our Paſhons are our Infirmities. He that can make 
a Sacrifice of his Will is Lord of Himſelf. 

Great Reading, without applying it, is like Corn 
- 2 that is not firred, it grows muſty. 


A learned Coxcomb dyeth his Miſtakes i in ſo much 8 


2 deeper Colour: A wrong Kind of Learning ſerveth 
only to embroider his Errors: And a Man that hath 
read, without Judgment, is like a Gun charged with 
Gooſe-Shot, let looſe upon the Company. 


The Reading of moſt Men 1s like a Wardrobe of 


old Cloaths that are ſeldom uſed. 

"Tis a filly Concett, that Men without Languages 
are alſo without Underſtanding : It's apparent in all 
Ages, that ſome ſuch have been even Prodigies for 
Ability; for it's not to be believed that Wiſdom ſpeaks 
to her Diſciples only in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Men are apt to over-value the 7 ozgacs, and to think 
they have made 2. conſiderable Progreſs in Learn- 
ing, when they have once overcome theſe; yet in re- 
_ N 18 enen in eee and Men may 
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nderſtand a thouſand Languages without being e he | 


wiſer. 


There needeth little Care to po ih the Underſtand- 


ing; if true Means are uſed to  firengtbex it, it will po- 
| liſh ieſelt. 


When a Man owns himſelf to be in an Rives: he 
does but tell you in other Words, that he 1s wiſer than 
| he-was: - -- 

Wit is the Nimbleneſs of the Underlapding; Wiſ- 
dom the Strength: A witty Man ſeldom ſays a fooliſh 
Thing, a wiſe Man never does one. They are com- 


| | mendable apart, but admirable together. 


There is as much Difference between Wit and WiC. | 
dom, as betwixt the Talent of a Buffoon and a Stateſ- 
man; and yet, in the ordinary Courſe of the World, 


: one paſſes often for the other. 


3 
£59 


Many, by endeavouring to purchaſe the Reputation 
of being aui, have loſt the Advantage of appearing . 
wiſe; and, by too often trying to excite Laughter, 
made themſelves ridiculous. | 
There is as much Wiſdom in Peng other People a 


Defects, as in being ſenſible of their good Qualines ; 


and we ſhould make the Follies of others rather 2 
Warning and Inſtruction to ourſelves, than a 80blecr 
of Mirth and Mockery of thoſe that commit them. 
Good Manners is tuch 2 Part of Good Senſe, that 
this cannot be divided ; but that which a Fool calleth 


| Good Breeding is the molt un AY Thing in the 


World. 

The lefs krowing a Man is in any Thing, the mort 
ee he takes that Thing to be; whilſt the moſt 
ntelligent are uſually timorous and dubious. The 
ignorant Man knows rot his own Weakneſs, but fan- 

cies himſelf ftrong eno agh ro perform any thing ; 
whereas, thc intelligent Man knows his own Strength 
and Weakneſs, and 1: therefore often inclined to doubt, 
ſuſpend, and ſuſpect. 

A Man's Houſe may be fo fre vath WN | 
that he ſhall want Room to ſtir; and a Man's Head 
may be ſo ſtuff d with other beo ople's Thoughts, that 
his o own ſhall be ſtifled. But moderate 3 and 

%% 1 E | uw 


nuſeful Labour, make a wiſe and virtuous People; foe 


” 


moderate Learning ſtrengthens the Underſtanding, and 


uſeful Labour ſuppreſſes Vice. Too much Eating doe 


not make a Man healthy, and too much Reading doe: 
not make him wiſe. Reflection is the Soul of Study 
| Witty Men commit the moſt fatal Errors, as the 
ſtrongeſt Horſes make the moſt dangerous Stumbles : 5 
A moderate Genius goes fair and ſoftly, and advances 5 
ſlowly, but more certainly, to a Deſign. 5 
Fine Senſe and Exalted Senſe are not half ſo aſeful 1 
as Common Senſe. There are forty Men of Wit, for | 
one Man of Senſe: And he that will carry nothing 


about him but Gold, will be — * Day at a A for 3 


want of readier Change. 


The beſt Jewellers uſe the leaſt mrs and he that 
will ſet his Thoughts to Advantage mult not over-load Þ 
them with Words. | 


The beſt Way to prove the Clearneſs of our Mind, 
is by ſhewing its Faults; as when a Stream diſcovers | 


the Dirt at the Bottom, it convinces us of the Tranf- 3 


and Purity of the Water. 9 
A wiſe Man thinks no one his Superior, 8 does 
him an Injury; for he has it then in his Power to 
make himſelf ſuperior to the other, by forgiving it. 
A wiſe Man maintains the Strength of his Body, 
not by Delicacies, but by Temperance ; and drinks 
Wine, as ſick Men take Phyſick, merely for-Health. 


| Reaſon is his Rule, Conſcience his Counſellor, and 


| his Actions are ever contrary to thoſe he finds fault 

with. ha. e renders him neither moroſe nor imperious ; 
his Knowledge influences and tempers his Mind with 
all the Humanity, Goodneſs, Calmneſs, Strength and 
Sincerity of a ſound and unaffected Ph.loſopher, and 
makes his Converſation ſo affable, pleaſant, and in- 
ſtructive, that both Voung and Old delight in it, and 
improve by his Counſels. 

A wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to be governed, 
nor attempts to govern others; tis his Reaſon alone 
which always governs him. 

The Conſtancy of the Wile is only the Art of keep- 
ing their Perturbations to themſchves. 


| Fancy : 
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Fancy” and W iſdom ſeldom go together, nor ae 


the F ruits of the ſame Soil or Seaſon. 


Sublime Fancy may by Age and Experience cool 


into Wiſdom : Out of fuch the great Men of the 
World have been ever formed. 


When a true Genius appears in the World, you may 


know him by this Sign, that the Dunces are in 
Confederacy againſt him. | 


ful 


- Of WEeaLTH and HonouR, 


T* E Situation of the Rich differs not conſiderably 


from that of the Poor. Want and Superfluity 


may be attended with equal Incanveniences; as in- 


| tenſe Cold and Heat have equally bad Effects. 


A Golden Shield is of great Defence. 

It is not uncommon to ſee dejected Countenances in 
gilt Coaches, and merry Faces behind them. 

He is the richeſt Man who defires no Superfluity, 


. ard wants for no Neceſſary. | 
The diſcontented Rich are poor; and thoſe unhap- 
py. whom ſmall Misfortunes ſubdue. 


A Gentleman may be poor in the midſt of Plenty ; 
but to be diſcontented with Riches, E accumulated 
Poverty. 


Some People are all Quality; you would think they 


were made up of young but Title and Genealogy : 


The Stamp of Dignity defaces in them the very Cha- 


racter of Humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a De- 
gree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it below them 


to exerciſe either good Nature, or good Manners. 


If Gentil ty be a Virtue, that Man loſes his Title 


that is not virtuous: If it is not a Virtue, it is . 


worth his Care. 


Title and Anceſtry render a 2004 Man more illu- | 
ſtr Ous, but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is in- 


famous, though in a Prince; and Virtue honourable, 
e in a . 47 | 
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8 and courteous ; bear the F aults of 


ſome, the Unpoliteneſs of others, and pardon every 


body ſooner than yourſelf. 

* Though an honourable Title may be conveyed to 
poſterity yet the ennobling Qualities, which are the 
Soul of Greatneſs, are a Sort of incommunicable Per- 
fections, and cannot be transferred. Indeed, if a 
Man could bequeath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle 
his Senſe and Learning upon his Heirs, as certainly 
as he can his Lands, a brave Anceſtor would be a 
mighty Privilege. y 

If 'tis a Happineſs to be nobly deſcended, tis no | 
leſs to have ſo much Merit, that our Birth is the leaſt ET 
Thing conſider'd in us. : 

He only is worthy of Rem, that knows what's is 
Jeſt and honeſt, and dares do it; that is Maſter of his 
own Paſſions, and {corns to be a Slave to another's: #®Z 
Such an one, in the loweſt Poverty, is a far better 
Man, and merits more Reſpect, than thoſe gay Things 
who owe all 'their Greatneſs and * to their 
Rentals and Revenues. 

*Tis very ſtrange, that no Eſtimate is made of any 
Creature, except ourſelves, but by its proper Quali- 
ties. He has a magnificent Houſe, fo many thouſand Pounds 
a tear, is the common Way of eſtimating Men, though 


theſe Things are only about them, not in them, and 
make no. Part of their Character. 


A Man of Wit, who is born proud, loſes nothing 
of his Pride or Stiffneſs for being poor; on the con- 


trary, if any thing will ſoften him, and render him 
more ſweet and ſociable, tis a little Proſperity. 


There is not in the World a ſurer Sign of a little 
Soul, than the ſtriving to gain Reſpect by ſuch deipi- 


cable Means as Dreſs and rich Cloaths: None will 


depend on theſe no ar but they who have no 
other... + :: 
A fine Coat is/but a Livery, when the Perſon who 


| wakes it diſcovers no higher Senſe than that of a F oot- 
man. 


We may ſee the. ſmall Value God has for Riches, 
| Idle 


= by the People he FR” SO to. 
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Idle Gentlenien, and idle Beggars, 12 the very Peſts 


; of the Commonwealth. 


Tis true that Greatneſs: conftitutes Glory, and Vir- 
tue is the Cauſe of both: But Vice and Ignorance taint 


the Blood; and an unworthy Behaviour degrades and 
S 1 a Man more than Birth and F ortune ag 


"4 


b 1 grandize and exalt him. 


He that depends wholly upon the Worth of chi; 


7 ought to conſider that he hath but the Honour of an 


Image; and is worſhipped,” not for his own ſake, but 
It is a Sign 


2 Man is very poor, When he has nothing of his own 
to appear in, but is forced to patch up his Figure with 


upon the Account of what he repreſents. 


the Relicks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb- ſtones and 


Monuments for Reputation. 


When Riches and Favour forſake a Man, we fas. 
preſently he vas a Fool, but nobody could find- it out 
in bis. Proſperity: For tis in vain to pretend to turn a 


rich Blockhead, into Ridicule; the Laughers are fill 


on his Side. 


There is no Charaer more defervaitly eicanied, 
than that of a Country-Gentleman, who underſtands 


| the Station in which Heaven and Nature have placed 
bim. He is a Father to his Tenants, a Patron to his 
|* Neighbours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower 
Fortune by his Benevolence than his Poſſeſſions. He 


juſtly divides his Time between Solitude and Compa- 
ny, ſo as to uſe the one for the other: His Life is 


employ'd in the good Offices of an Advocate, a Re- 


feree, a Companion, a Mediator, and a Friend. 


As one Man, by often affirming he has ſeen fame 


miraculous Sight, perſuades himſelf he really has; as 


another, by hiding his Age from others, comes to be- 


beve at laſt he is as young as he would be thought: 
So the Man who, though . meanly born, has taken a 


Habit of talking of his Grandfather that own'd this 


or that great Seat, or of his Great-Grandfather that 


was Lord of this or that Manor, which they perhaps 


never heard of; this Man, I ſay, has the Pleaſure of 


fancying himſelf at length to be nn from ſome 


conſiderable F amily. 
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22 
Gear Men are like Wolves; we muſt not ſtrike at 
them unleſs we are ſecure of our Blow, for if we mifs, 


they will be ſure to tear us to pieces. . 


0% the "i: 


HOSE that talk leaſt talk the beſt, for what is 
ſaid in a few Words has the greateſt Weight. 


The Wife of an angry Man ſhould ſay little, but 3 | 


rather write down her Anſwers, that her Huſband may | | 


cool while he is re 


Ladies will eaſily pardon a Man's Want of Senſe, 
but rarely his Want of Manners. 
Nature has been very kind to ſome young Ladies, 


but they are not ſenſible of the Happineſs: They ſpoil 
by Affectation thoſe Gifts which they enjoy by the 


diſtinguiſhing Character of Heaven. 


The formal Lady is all Show and Words; che Con- 1 


duct of the wiſe Woman is better chan her Words. 
One follows her Humour and Fancy, the other her 
Reaſon and Affection. This is preciſe and auſtere, 


the other is on all Occaſions exactly what ſhe ou ht 


to be. The firſt hides her Failings under a plauſible | 


Outſide; the ſecond covers a rich Treaſure of Virtues 


under a free and careleſs Air. P ormality puts a Con- 


Rraint on Wit, neither does it hide Age or Wrinkles; 


contrary, palliates the Defects of the Body, and en- 
nobles the Mind. It renders Youth more — 
and Beauty more dangerous. 

A Woman is not to be proud of her fine Gown; 
nor, when ſhe hath leſs Wit than her Neighbours, to 
comfort herſelf becauſe ſne hath more Lace. 

Some Ladies put ſo much Weight upon Ornaments, 


| that if one could ſee into their Hearts, it would be 


found, that even the Thought of Death is made leſs 


heavy to. them by the * of cheir being 


1 2 out in State. 


If 


it gives Cauſe to ſuſpect them often: Wiſdom, on the | 


[23] 


If Women were form'd by Nature, what they make 
Z themſelves by Art; if they were to loſe in a Minute 
all the Freſhneſs of their Complexion, and were to 
have their Faces as thick with Red and Paint as they 
lay them on, they would look on themſelves as the 
2 moſt wretched Creatures in the World. 
Z Tell a Woman of her Age, and perhaps you make 


* 
* 


| her as deeply bluſh, as if you accuſed her of Incon- 


tinency. 5 | | 
Women are the firſt that are poſſeſſed of an Opi- 


nion of their own Beauty, and the laſt that quit it. 


ey: N 
8 


A Coquet is one that is never to be perſuaded out 


of her Inclination; for Affectation attends her, even 


in Sickneſs and Pain. She dies in a high Head and 
colour'd Ribbons. She takes a Compliment for a 
Demonſtration, and ſets it up in Evidence even againſt 
her Looking-Glaſs. „ | 


quet. | . | 
When a Lady brags of her Virtue, it looks as if it 
coſt her much Pains to get the better of herſelf. _ 
When ſhe would appear unreaſonably humble, one 


may ſee ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud, that there is no 
enduring it. There is ſuch an impertinent Smile, ſuch 
a ſatisfied Simper, when ſhe faintly diſowns ſome ful- 
ſome Compliment which a Man happens to throw 


upon her againſt his Conſcience, that her Thanks are 


more viſible under that Diſguiſe than if ſhe ſhould print 


the. © 
He that contemns a Shrew, to the Degree of not 
wording it with her, does worſe than beat her. 
When a Woman no longer loves a Man, ſhe forgets 


him ſo much, as not to remember the Favours he has 


received from her. | 
The Women are not at ſo ! 
what they never feel, as th 
Sentiments of their Hearts. 
A beautiful Woman, t 
Man of Honour, is of all t 


* | C 


e Trouble to expreſs 


has the Qualities of a 
World 


A Woman that has but one Gallant thinks ſne is 
no Coquet; ſhe that has more thinks herſelf but a Co- 
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World the moſt delicious. In her alone is to be found 


Women ſhould be acquainted, that no Beauty has 


that has theſe is qualiſied as ſhe ought to be, for the 
dren, for the Affection of her Huſband, and ſubmit- 


. 
* 
. 
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Ve love. 
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all the Merit of both Sexes. 


any Charm, but the inward one of the Mind; and 
that Gracefulneſs in their Manners is much more en- 
Fe nt than that of their Perſons; that Meekneſs and 

odeſty are their true and laſting Ornaments: For ſhe | 


Management of a Family, for the Education of Chil- 


ting to a prudent Way of living. Theſe only are 
the Charms that render Wives amiable, and give them 


the beſt Title to our Reſpect. 


A prudent Woman is in the ſame Claſs of Honour 
as a wiſe Man. 
Nothing can atone for the Want of Modeſty and 
Innocence, without wich Beauty 1s ER and 
Quality contemptible. 

"Tis not the Luſtre of Gold, the Sparkling of Kms: 
2 and Diamonds, nor the Splendor of the Purple 
Tincture, that adorns or embelliſhes a Woman, bout 


Gravity, Diſcret ion, Humility, and Modeſty. 


"Tis not Chaſtity to be inſenſible of Youth and 
Beauty, nor Sobriety not to love Wine. Tis not 


_ abuſing the Creature _ is a Virtue, not FRG the 


Uſe of them. 


07 Love and ovp Vin rug. 


| | A Fine Face is che fineſt of all Sights, and be 


{ſweeteſt Muſick is the Sound of her 8 whom 


As nice as we are in Love, we on more F aults 
in Love than in Friendſhip. In Friendſhip we only 
ſee thoſe Faults which may be prejudicial to our 


Friends: In thoſe we love we fee no 4 __ but thoſe 
"or which we ſuffer. | 


No 


L 25 ] 


- No Diſguiſe can long conceal Love where it 18, nor | 


| 25 it where it is not. 


Love lends his Name to many a Correſpondence, 
eee he is no more concerned than the Doge 18 
what is done in Venice. 

The Madneſs of Love is to be fick on one Part,” 


and cured in another: The Madneſs of Jealouſy, ta 
ſeck diligently, yet hope to loſe one's Labour, 


Women in Love ſooner forgive great Indiſcretions, 
than ſmall Infidelitics. 
Prudence and Love are inconſiſtent ; as the laſt in- 


| creaſes, the 'other decreaſes. 


Solid Love, whoſe Root 1s Virtue, can no more die 
than Virtue itfelf. But without Conftancy, there is 
neither Love, Friendſhip, nor Virtue in the World. | 

A Huſband ſeldom has a Rival, whom he does not 
make himſelf; and whom he does not, as it were, 
make a Preſent, of to his Wife. : 
A Woman's Knowledge of her Duty to her: Ha! 
band ſhould appear fo perfect, that it ſhould ſeem like 
a Cement. which joins Obedience ſo well with Comes 
mand, that it can hardly be diſtinguiſh d who com- 
mands, and who obeys. 

He who yets a good Huſband for his Daughter bark 
gained a Fas and he who meets with a bad one hath 
loſt a Daughter. | 

When a ſedate Temper meets with a briſk one, a 
paſſionate Man with a quiet Woman, an extravagant 
Huſband with a frugal Wife, &c. the Bond of Union 
is rather ftrengthen” d than relaxed. 

The Emperor Conrade, when he beſieged Gueltho 
Duke of Bavaria, would not accept of any other Con- 
ditions than that the Men ſhould be Priſoners; but that 


the Woinen might go out of the Town without Vio- 


lation of their Honour, on Foot, and with ſo much 
only as they could carry about them : Which was no 
ſooner known, but they contrived preſently to carry 
out upon their Shoulders their Huſbands and Children, 
and even the Duke himſelf. The Emperor was fo af- 
feed with the CRE of the AA that he 
is 1 | W 


F 
weated the Duke and his * ever after with great 
Humanity. 

In Love there are two Sorts of Conſtancy : One 
ariſes from our continually finding in the beloved Per- 
ſon freſh Motives to Love; and the other proceeds 
from our making it a Point of Honour to Vas con- 
ſtant. 5 

Love is eaſier to counterfeit than conceal; —_ if Wo- 
men did not flatter themſelves, we ſhould not ſo much | 
impoſe on them. It is the Nature of the Creature 
makes the Honeyſuckle Poiſon to the Spider, and not 
the Bee. 

As there is little or no Uſe to be made of a Mirror, 
though in a Frame of Gold, enchaſed with all the 
ſparkling Variety of the richeſt Gems, unleſs it ren- 
ders back the true Similitude of the Image it receives; 
ſo there is nothing of Profit in a great Portion, unleſs 
the Conditions, Temper, and Humour of the Wife 
be conformable to the Diſpoſition and Inclination of 
the Huſtand, and that he fees the Virtues of his own | 
ONE exactly repreſented in hers. / | 

A virtuous. Woman, when the Candle is taken a- 
way, and her Body not to be ſeen, her Chaſtity, her 
Modeſty, and her peculiar Affection to her Huſband, 
ought then to ſhine with the greateſt Luſtre. 

__ Beauty in a virtuous Woman is like the Bellows, 
whoſe Breath is cold, yet makes others burn. | 

If you will be happy, never have above one Wo- 
man in your Bed, one Friend in your Boſom, and one 
Faith in your Heart. 

A Father-in-Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, a 
Mother-in-Law her Son-in-Law; fo both are reci- 
procal. 
A cruel Stepmother hates her Huſband's Children | 
and the more ſhe loves her Huſband, the more ſhe 
mates them. 

- An unquiet Life between Man and Wife legen, 
both in the Eſteem of their Neighbours. | 

What ridiculous Oeconomy 1s there between a ram- 
Pant Wife and a couchant un pe: 


„ . 4 

a If you be able to live of yourſelf, and out of Debt, 
9 and deſign to marry, have a care you make not too 
er. great a Jointure out of your Lands, eipecially if you 
ds have Children by a former Wife: If you do, it will 


\n- be more fatal and calamitous to your F amily than any 
Debt. 

1 A Man who ſpends his Effate without marrying his 

ich Daughters, paying his Debts, or laying it out to Ad- 

ure vantage, may be well enough ap, roved by every ons 

not but his Wife and Children. 


Herodlotus tells us, that in cold Countries Beaſts very 
ſeldom have Horns, but in hot they have very large 
ones. This might bear a pleaſant Application. 

Tis not always Courage makes a Man fight, nor 
Chaftity that keeps Women from being Whores. 

Reputation is a greater Tie upon Women than Na- 
ture, or they would not commit Murder to prevent 1. 
famy. | 

When a Woman _ granted one "TIO ſhe can 
| afterwards deny nothing. | 

A Woman may appear the oreater Fortune, but not 

a greater Beauty, for her Tieeſs - And as Fools are 
never more provoking, than when they are endea- 
vouring at Wit; fo ugly Women are never more nau- 
ſeous, than when they would be Beauties. 
What they do in Heaven we are ignorant of; what 
Wo- they do not we are told expreſsly, that Toy neither 
marry, nor are given in Marriage. 

Venus, a beautiful good-natur'd Lady, was the God- 
„ a dess of Love; Juno, a terrible Shrew, the Goddeſs of 
-oci. Marriage: And they were always mortal Enemies. 


Of the Passtons. 


. 87 much Injuſtice and Self. Intereſt enter into the 
15 Compoſition of the Paſſions, that 'tis very dan- 
V Lerous to 1 their Dictates: We ought to be on 
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our Guard againſt them, even when they ſeem moſt 


reaſonable. 


The weakeſt Judgments have the Arongeſt Paf. 
ſions. 
The Paſſions are the only Orators that always ſuc- 
ceed. They are, as it were, Nature's Art of Elo- 
quence, fraught with infallible Rules; and the plaineſt 
ipoken Man, aflſted by Paſſion, will perſuade more 
than the molt eloquent without it. 
Abſence leſſens ſmall Paſſions, and increaſes great 
5 the Wind extinguiſhes T apers, and kindles 
Fires. 
Paſſion often 1 a Fool of a Man of Senſe, and 
ſometimes a Man of Senſe of a Fool. 
Our Paſſions are like Convulſion-Fits, which, though 


they make us ſtronger for the n leave us the 
weaker ever after. 


He that overcomes his Paſſions conquers his greateſt 


Enemies. 


There is, no ill Thing which a Man dies in his 
Paſſion, but his Memory will be revenged for it after- 
yards. 

While the Heart i is till agitated by the mie of 
a Paſſion, tis more ſuſceptible of a new one than when 
entirely at Reſt. + 

A good-natur'd Man has the whole World to be 
happy out of. Whatever Good befals his Species, 2 
well-deſerving Perſon promoted, a modeſt Man ad- 


vanced, an indigent one relieved, all this he looks 


upon as a remoter Bleſſing of Providence on himſelf; 
which then ſeems to make him amends for the Nar- 


rowneſs of his own Fortune, when it does the ſame 
Thing he would have done, had it been in his Power: 
For what a luxurious Man in Poverty would want for 
Delicacies, for Horſes and Footmen, a good-natur'd 


Man wants for his Friend or the Poor. 


Great Numbers are not of much Import in Armies 


where Courage is wanting; for, as Virgil ſays, it nee 
ver r troubles the Wolf how many the _ be. 


| Nong 
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8 


times fall upon Men of extraordinary Merit. 
. Bufineſs of Reaſon to correct this blind Paſſion, which 


Fas] 


None but the Reſolute can be truly 8e ee? „ 
ſuch as commonly ſeem ſo are only weak, and are 


eaſily ſour'd. | FE 
Daſtardly Men are like forry Horſes, who have but 


juſt Spirit and Mettle enough to be miſchievous. * 


We often hate we know not why, without exa- 
mining either the good or bad Qualities of the Per- 
ſon; and this ſenſeleſs Averſion of ours will ſome- 


*Tis the 


is a Reproach to it; for is there any thing more un- 
juſt, than to have an Averſion to thoſe that are an 
Honour to Human Nature ? 


There is a Dignity in good Senſe, which is ; offend- | 


ed and defaced by Anger. 

To be angry 1s to revenge the Faults of others upon 
ourſelves. 

Ic is impoſſible that an ill-natur'd Man can have 
a publick Spirit; for how ſhould he love ten thouſand 
Men, who never loved one? 


Men mean fo very well to hecho that they 


forget to mean well to any body elſe. 

He that can be quite indifferent when he ſees ano- 
ther Man injured, hath a lukewarm Honeſty that a 
wiſe Man will not depend upon. 


Cruelty is fo contrary to Human Nature, that it 


is diſtinguiſhed by that ſcandalous Name, Inhuma- 
wity. 


There is a Kind of Shame in being happy at the 


Sight of certain Miſeries. 

He that hinders not a Miſchief, when it is in his 
Power, is guilty of it. | 

The general Cry is againſt Ingratitude 
Complaint is miſplaced ; it ſhould be 4 inf Vanity: 
None but direct Villains are capable of wilful Ingra- 


titude, but almoſt every body is capable of thinking 
he hath done more than another deſerves, while the 
other thinks he hath received leſs than he deſerves. 
The ungrateful Perſon is a Monſter which is all 
Throat and Belly, a Kind of Thorou hfare or Com- 
mon 
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mon Sewer for the good Things of this World to pal 
into. 


The Temper of Mind is no more in my Power, than 
the Health of Body; and we cannot enſure ourſelves 
from being angry to-morrow, any more than from 
having a Fit of the Cholic. 

Anger may have ſome Excuſe for bn blind, but 
Malice none ; for Malice hath Time to look be- 
fore it. 

Malice may be ſometimes out of breath, Envy ne- 
ver:, A Man may make Peace with Hatred, but ne- 
ver with Envy. 

Malice is a greater maguifying Glaſs than Kind- 
nels. 

Malice is of a low Stature, but it hath very long 


| Arms: It often reacheth into the next World; Death 
Itſelf is not a Bar to it. If it did not ee cut 


itſelf with its own Edge, it would deſtroy the World. 

The mo' tolerable Sort of Revenge is for thoſe 
Wrongs which there is no Law to remedy : But then 
let a Man take heed that the Revenge be ſuch that 
there is no Law to puniſh; elſe a Man's Enemy is fill 
beforehand, and is two for one. 

Not to do Evil is better than the ſharpeſt Denied 
for having done it, and to do Good 1s better and more 


valuable than both. 


He that envieth maketh another Man' s Virtue his 
Vice, and another Man's Happinefs his Torment 
whereas he that rejoiceth at the are of another 
is Partaker of it. 

It is impoſſible ſor a Man ef in any wicked 
Way, to have a clear Underſtanding of it, and a quiet 
Mind in it together. 

Praiſe is the Daughter of preſent Power. 

A little Vanity may be allowed in a Man's Train, 
but it muſt not it down at a Man's Table. 

Without ſome Share of Vanity, Men's Talents 
would be buried like Ore in a Mine unwrought. 

If Vanity don't overturn all the Virtues, it certainly 
makes them totter. | 

'The 


The 
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The ſtrongeſt Paſſions allow us ſome Reſt, but Va- 

nity keeps us perpetually in Motion. What a Duſt ds 
1 raiſe! ſays the Fly upon the Coach-Wheel: And, 
What a Rate ds 1 drive at] ſays the lame Fly upon the 
_ Horſe's Buttock. 
A Man ſhould never glory 1 in that which is common 
to a Beaſt; nor a wiſe Man in that which is common 
to a Fool; nor a good Man i in that which is common 
to a wicked Man. 

A ſeeming Modeſty is a ſurer Evidenos of Vanity, 
than a moderate Degree of Aſſurance. A Gnat that 
had planted himſelf upon the Horn of a Bull, very 
civilly begg'd the Bull's Pardon: But rather than in- 


commode you, ſays he, Til remove. 


The ſame Pride which makes a Man mount him | 


ſelf haughtily over his Inferiors, forces him to crawl 
vilely before thoſe who are above him. 

If we were not proud ourſelves, we ſhould not ſo 
much complain of the Pride of others. 

That Pride which leads to a good End cannot be 
a Vice, ſince it is the Beginning of a Virtue. 

A moderate Degree of Pride has this Advantage, 
"aa it prepoſſeſſes ſeveral in our Favour, while the 
Baſhful are too often thought to deſerve nothing. 

'The nan Ornament of an illuſtrious Life is Mo- 


deſty and Humility, which go a great way in the Cha- 


racter even of the moſt ex ted Princes. 

3 is no doubt a great Virtue, but it ceaſes 
tobe ſo when it is afraid to ſcorn an ill thing. 

Modeſty, if it were to be recommended by nothing 
elſe, this were enough, that the pretending to little 
leaves a Man at Eaſe; whereas Boaſting requires a 
- perpetual Labour to appear what he is not. If we 
have Senſe, Modeſty beit proves it to others; but if 
we have none, it beſt hides the Want of it: For as 


Bluſhing will ſometimes make a Whore paſs for a vir- 


tuous Woman, ſo Modeſty may make a Fool ſeem a 
Man of Senſe. 


Hope is generally a wrong Guide, though it is very _ 


good Company by the Way: It bruſhes through 
1 . | 3 
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Hedge and Ditch, till it comes to a great Leap, and 
there it 15 apt to fall and break its Bones. 

Affection is ſtill a Briber of the Judgment, and it is 
hard to admit a Reaſon againſt the Thing we love, or 
to conſeſs the Force of an Argument againſt Intereſt. 

The beſt need Afflictions for a Trial of their Vir- 
tue. How can we exerciſe the Grace of Contentment, 
if all Things ſucceed well? or that of Forgiveneſs, if 
we have no Enemies? 

No Line holds the Anchor of Contentment ſo faft 
as 2 good Conſcience; this Cable is ſo ſtrong and 
compact, that when Force is offered to it, the ſtrain- 
| ng. rather enen, by uniting the Parts more 
cloſe. ‚ 

It is a common Clad that no Man 1s con- 
tent with his own Condition, though it be the beſt; 
nor diſſatis fied with his own Wit, though it be the | 
worlt. | 

If he only is poor oi 4 much, and is always 
in Want, the Ambitious and the Covetous languith in 
extreme Poverty. _ 

Ambition often puts Men upon doing the need 
Offices; ſo Climbing is perform'd in the ſame Poſture 
with Creeping. 5 

We pals often from Lowe to Ambition, but we ſel- 
dom return from Ambition to Love. 

To judge of Love by moſt of its Effects, one ad 
think it more like Hatred than Kindneſs. - 

The Motives of the beſt Actions will not bear too 
ſtrict an Enquiry. It is allowed that the Cauſe of 
moſt Actions, good or bad, may be reſolved into the 
Love of ourſelves; but the Self-Love of ſome Men 
inclines them to pleaſe others, and the Self-Love of 
others is wholly employ'd in pleaſing themſelves. 
This makes the great Diſtinction between Virtue and 
Vice. Religion is the beſt Motive of all Actions, yet 
„ is allowed to be the higheſt Inftance of Self- 

ove 


Of 


o . 


ly has any other. 


particular Action; to over- Ls or repel all the 


we often take for Virtue what is but Vice in the Shape '4 
of Virtue. | 1 


is to e it. 


Glory to Humanity, a Satisfaction to himſelf, and a 7 F 
Benefactor to the whole World: He is rich without p 1 
Oppreſſion or Diſhoneſty, charitable without Oftenta- Ti 
tion, courteous 9 Deceit, and brave without . N | 
Vice. +4 
Virtuous Perſons are by all good Men openly re- i ö 


1 


Off VIRTUES and Vices. 
STEEM to Views is Sie a cheriſhing Air to 


Plants and Flowers, which maketh them blow 
and proſper; and for that Resſon it may be allowed 
to be, in ſome Degree, the Cauſe as well as the Re- 


ward of it. 5 
Virtue is but a poor Reward to itſelf, yet very rare- | 


* 


A virtuous Habit of the Mind is ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſiry to influence the whole Life, and beautify every 


gilded Charms of Avarice, Pride, and Self- Intereſt ; 
that a Man deſervedly procures the laſting Epithets of a 
good or bad, as he appears cither ſway d by, or re- #4 
gardlefs of it. 1 
We are ſo prejudiced in favour of ourſelves, that | 1 


The true Way to advance another's Virtue is to fol- | 
low it; and the beſt Means to cry down another's Vice 1 


A Man of Virtue is an Honour to his Country, a 


verenced, and even ſilently by the Bad; ſo much do 
the Beams of Virtue dazzle even unwillmg Eyes. 
. You-muſt labour and climb the Hill, if you would 
arrive at Virtue, whoſe Seat is upon tlie Top of it: 
It is a great Encouragement to Well-doing, that when 
you are once in the Poſſeſſion of Virtue it is your own 
for ever. | 
That calm and elegant Satisfaction, which the Vul- 
ber call , is the true and proper 8 of 


5 
I a 


Tal 


Men of Knowledge and Virtue. What we take for 
Diverſion is but a mean Way of Entertainment, in 
Compariſon of that which is found in conſidering and 
knowing ourſelves. 

Virtue is like precious Odours, fragrant by being 
cruſh'd ; for Proſperity beſt diſcovers Vice, but Ad- 
verſity beſt diſcovers Virtue. 


When a Man has got ſuch a great and exalted Soul, 
as that he can look upon Life and Death, Riches and 


Poverty, with Indifference; and cloſely adheres to 
Honeſty, in whatever Shape ſhe preſents herſelf; then 
it is that Virtue appears with ſuch a Brightneſs, as that 
all the World muſt admire her Beauties. 
Goodneſs is generous and diffuſive; *tis 1 
of Mind, and Sweetneſs of Temper; modeſt and ſin- 
cere, inoffenſive and obliging. Where this Quality 


is predominant, there's a noble Forwardneſs for pub- 


lick Benefit; an Ardour to relieve the Wants, to re- 


move the Oppreſſions, and better the Condition of all 


Mankind. 

A Man of Merit is a Flower, which. 18 not . 
for its Colour only; we call it by its Name; tis cul- 
tivated for its odoriferous- Scent and Beauty; tis one 
of the Graces of Nature, one of thoſe Things which 
beautify the Creation: It has been admired by all 
Men in all Ages; our Fathers ſet a high Value on it, 
and we in Imitation of them have as great an Opi- 
nion of it; nor can the Diſguſt and Antipathy of any 
particular Perſons i injure its Reputation. 


Virtue is never the leſs venerable for being out of 


Faſhion. | 

If tis common to be touch'd with Things rare, 
how comes it that we are fo little touch d with Vir- 
tue ? 
le who thinks no Man above him but for his Vir- 

tue, none below him but for his Vice, can never be 

obſequious or aſſuming in a wrong Place. 

There is a Mean in all Things; even Virtue itſelf 
has its ſtated Limits which not — ſtrictiy obſerved, 
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ſcience is a continual Feaſt : This is the Muſick which 
makes a merry Heart; this makes the Priſoner ling, 
when the Jailor trembies. 

To relieve the Oppreſſed is the moſt glorious Ata 


Man is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the 


Buſineſs of God and Providence. 
A Forwardneſs to oblige doubles the intrinſick 


| Worth of the Obligation : In theſe Caſes, whatever is 


done with Pleaſure is always received fo. 

If the Giver appears unwilling to part with his: 
Gift, or if it cleaves to his Fingers, it proves a more 
diſguſtful Thing than a civil Refuſal. 

Gifts are never ſo much eſteemed for their own 
fake, as for Og: the benign Diſpoſition of the 
Giver. Se 
- Charity and Tiberality. is a Paradox to the Cove- 
tous. The Doctrine that teaches Alms, and the Per- 
ſons that need them, are by ſuch equally ſent pack- 
ing. Tell a Miſer of Bounty to a Friend, or Mercy 
to the Poor, and point him out his Duty with an Evi. 


dence as bright and piercing as the Light, yet he will 
not underſtand it, but ſhuts his Eyes as cloſe as he 


does his Hands; he reſolves not to be convinced. 
Wherever I find a great deal of Gratitude in a poor 


Man, I take it for granted there would be as much 


Generoſity if he were a rich Man. 
I here is no Exceſs in the World ſo commndilily 
as an Exceſs of Gratitude. 

No Object is more pleaſing to the Eye, than the 
Sight of a Man whom you have obli iged ; nor any 
Muſick ſo agreeable to the Ear, as the Voice of one 
that owns you for his Benefactor. 7 

There is nothing worth being diſhoneſt, Crimes, 
though ſecret, are never ſecure; Providence has ſet 
up Racks and Gibbets in the Conſcicuces of Tranſ- 


greſſors; ; they all carry Caia's Fears about them. He 


tit deſerves Puniſhment expects it, and is ever in Ap- 


prehenſion till etected; his very Slecp 3 is painful, and 
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| Innocency | is the greateſt F elicity, and a good Cons | 
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"Tis ſafer ſleeping in a good Conſcience than 2 


had Skin. 

Nothing 1s truly infamous but what is wicked, and 
therefore Shame can never diſturb an innocent and 
virtuous Mind. + | 

There needs but one bad Inclination to make a 


Man vicious; but many good ones are neceſſary to 


make him virtuous. 
Vicious Habits are ſo great a Stain to Human Na- 


ture, and fo odious in themſelves, that every Perſon 
actuated by right Reaſon would avoid them, though 


he was ſure they would always be concealed both from 


upon them. 


Tis difficult for a Man of Senſe to be a Knave: A 
true and ſharp Genius condutts to Order, Truth, and 


Virtue. 


When one Knave betrayeth another, the one is not 
to be blamed, nor the other to be pitied. When they 


complain of one another as if they were: honeſt Men, 
1 ought to be laugh'd at as if they were Fools. 

There is no ſuch Thing as a venial Sin againſt Mo- 
rality, no ſuch Thing as a ſmall Knavery : He that 
carries a ſmall Crime eaſily, will carry it on till it 
grows a great one. But the little Knaves are the 
greater of the two, becauſe they have leſs the Excuſe 
of Temptation. 


Every State and Condition of Life, attended with 
Vs, is undiſturbed, and perfectly delightful. & 


Knavery is ſo. humble, and Merit ſo proud, that 


the latter is thrown down becauſe it cannot ſtoop. 


A Knave leans ſometimes ſo hard upon his own Im- 


pudence, that it breaks and lets him fall. 


There is not ſo pleaſant a Quarry, as a LR taken 


in a Net of his own making. 
Nothing can be more unjuſt or ungenerous, than to 


play upon the Belief of a harmleſs Perſon; to make 
him ſuffer for his good Opinion, and fare the worſe 
tor ing me an Honeſt Man, There cannot be a 


gr cater 


1 


greater Treachery, than firſt to raiſe a Confidence, and 


then to deceive it. 

The Uſe of Talking i 1s almoſt loſt 1 in the World by 
the Habit of Lying. 

A Man that renounceth Truth runs away from his 


Trial in the World. 


A Lie is like a Vizard, that may cover the Face 
indeed, but can never become i it; nor yet does it co- 


ver it ſo, but that it leaves it open for Shame to en- 


ter. It brands a Man with a laſting indelible Cha- 


racter of Ignominy and Reproach; and that indeed 


ſo foul and odious, that the uſurping Hectors, Who 
pretend to Honour without Religion, think the Charge 
of a Lie a Blot upon them not to be waſh'd out, but 
by the Blood of him that gives it. 

To lie to the Prejudice of others argues Malice and 
Villany; to lie in Excuſe of ourſelves, Guilt and | 
Cowardice. * 

Half the Truth is often as arrant a Lie as can be 
made. 

A Man that doth not tell all the Truth ought to be 
hang d for a Clipper. 

An Excuſe is worſe and more terrible than a Lie; 
for an Excuſe is a Lie guarded. 

By one ſingle Lie a Man loſes all his good Name; ; 
Deceit goes for falſe Coin, and the Deceiver for the 
Coiner, which is ſtill worſe. | 

One of God's Judgments againft Swearers is, that 


| the Number of their Oaths diſcredits 5 Truth they - 


would enforce. 
Perjury is not only a Wrong to W Perſons, 


but Treaſon againſt human Society; ſubverting at 


once the Foundations of publick Peace and juſtice, 
and the private Security of every Man 5 Life and For- 
tunes, 

Treachery attended with Perjury is in reality more 


execrable even than Atheiſm. The Man, who binds 
himſelf with an Oath to that Faith which he intends. 
to violate, declares he deſpiſes God, and that he fears 
his. Fellow-Creatures; and what Syſtem can appear -_ 
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[ 38 ] 
the Eye ſo abſurd and monſtrous, as this of being a 
Coward in regard to Men, yet hardy. againſt their 
Creator? 


Take ed of Dated. - It is like a Wound in 


z the Sword-Hand ; a Man is, diſabled. in that which 


ſhould defend him; he drops his ed, and his 
Heart lies open to the next Pals: 7 

The Sight of a Drunkard is a better 3 n 
that Vice. than the beſt that ever was eee d upon 
that Subject. 

Whores participate is 5 of ho Nawrs of Devils, 
that they are not only inſtrumental 1 in m Sin, but ma- 
ny times in the Puniſlinent : 

There is much more true Pleaſure in — « ord) 
Luſts, than in fulfilling them. Earth affords no Joy 


equal to the Peace of a good Conſcience. © Excels is 


a pleaſurable Evil, that miles and ſeduces, enchants 
and deſtroys. 

There are very few who. know how: to! ba idle avd 
innocent : By doing nothing, we learn to do ill. . 


An idle Perſon ye a kind of Monſter: in; the Ci rea- 


= tion; all Nature is buſy about him. How wretched. 


is it to hear People complain chat the Day hangs hea- 
vy upon them, that they do not know what to do with 
themſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions a- 
mong Creatures Who can apply themſelves to the Du- 
ties of Religion and Meditation, to the reading of 
uſéful Books; - who may exerciſe themſelves in the 
Purſvits:of Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour of 
their Lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
they were before! 

A Breach of Fruft is as heinous an Aggravation of 
Theft, as pretended Friendſhip is of Murder. | 

Tis as impoſſible for a diſhoneſt Perſon to be a 


good Servant, as it is for a Madman or an Ideot to: 
govern himfelf, or others, * the Laws a ee werke 


Senſe e nth LS? 

Virtue in Mannen ent and Obſtnaity is Mie A Coal 
under the Aſhes, Waſting away elf, and proſitir g 
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neceſſary to their Subſiſtence. 


preſent, as to forget the future. The firſt lives as if 


[39 ] 


The Humour of exploding many chings under the 


Notion of Trifles, Fopperies, and only imaginary 
Goods, is a very falſe Proof either of Wiſdom or 
Magnanimity, and a great Check to virtuous Actions. 


For Inſtance, with regard to Fame: There is in moſt 


People a Reluctance and Unwillingheſs to be forgot- 
ten. We obſerve even among the Vulgar, how fond 
they are to have an Inſcription over their Grave. It 
requires but little Philoſophy to diſcover. and obſerve, 
that there is no intrinſick Value in all this; however, 


if it be founded in our Nature, as an Incitement to 
Virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. | 


: L | | „„ LEY 5 : K IP 2, 85 5 4, 5 9 5 18 
Of EXTRAVAGANCE and AVARIOEC 
£1 1 8 [CD Ts 

Q OME rich Men ſtarve to-day, for fear of ſtarving 
i to-morrow, (as a Man leaps into the Sea to avoid 


want it, and young ones threw it away becauſe it is 


If Covetouineſs reſembles a Dropſy, E 
reſembles Madneſs; and it would be as juſt to pre- 


ſcribe Laws for Extravagants, as Guardians to Ide- 


Ots. . ; bf 
Wie daily' ſee young Flaunters in gilt Chariots, 


daſhing the Dirt upon wifer People; then preſently 


aſterwards walking the Streets, and receiving the Dirt 


ef due ons Eo Heh | 5 
The hoarding Miſer torments himſelf; and the 


Spendthrift puniſhes the Innocent. The Hoarder 
heaps up for others; and the Prodigal ſcatters what 


others had heaped. The Hoarder thinks ſo much of 
the Time to come, as to forget the preſent; the Squan- 


derer has his Thoughts ſo much taken up with the 
he 
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[40] 
he was never to die, and the laſt as if he had but a 
Day to enjoy. Both are unprofitable Members of So- 
ciety; the one occaſioning a Stoppage in the Circu- 


lation, and the other an Hzmorrhage. The hoard- 
ing Miſer is like a Fog that infeſts the Air; the Pro- 
digal reſembles an outrageous Storm, that overturns 
all in its Way. The Hoarder paſles reſtleſs Nights, 
though he has nothing to fear; the Squanderer ſleeps 
ſound, and leaves Want of Repoſe to his Creditors. 
The hoarding Miſer is a ridiculous Creature, and the 
Prodigal a noxious Animal. 

When we are young, we keep for Old Age; when 
when we are old, we ſave for Death. A Prodigal 


makes a pompous Funeral, and devours the reſt. 


The Character of Covetoulneſs is what a Man ge- 
nerally acquires more through ſome Niggardlineſs, or 


ill Grace, in little and inconſiderable Things, than 


in Expences of any Conſequence. A very few Pounds 
a Year would eafe a Man 1 the Scandal of Ava- 
rice. 

Coveting what we need not . from us the true 
Uſe and Fruition of what we already have. 

Conſidering a Miſer's Fears, his ſtarting Sleeps; 
that whilſt he has all the anxious and diſtracting Cares 
and Vexations that attend the Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, 
he is ſo bewitched as to undergo all the Inconveni- 
ences of Poverty; his Condition is ſo very wretched, 


— 


that one of the greateſt Curſes a Man can wiſh him 


is, that he may hve long. 
He is rich enough that needs neither flatter nor bor- 


row, and uy rich that i is ſatisfied: Want lies in De- 


ſire. : 
Sordid Selfiſhneſs contracts and narrows our "Leg 
volence, and cauſes us, like Serpents, to infold our- 
ſelves within ourſelves, and to turn out our- vgs to 
all the World beſides. 

Hiftory tells us of illuſtrious Villains, but there ne- 
ver was an illuſtrious Miſer in Nature. 

*Tis as diſagreeable to a Prodigal to keep an Ac- 


count or his Expences, as 'tis to a Sinner to examine 


his 


4 


his Conkcience; ; the deeper thay ; Rag the worſe 


they find themſelves. 


There cannot be a more ridiculous F olly than to 


ſpend high, in Confidence of Reverſions and diſtant L 


Expectations. 
Examples make greater Impreſſions upon us s than 
Precepts: The Sight of Sir Edward B running 


after a Coach for Six-pence will ſooner reclaim a Pro- 


digal than a Sermon. 


There are ſome People who are badly 1 lie 


hard, wear wretched Cloaths, and eat the worſt Meat; 
who deprive themſelves of the Society of Men, and 


live in a continual Solitude; who are in Pain fo the 


Time preſent, paſt, and to come; whoſe Lives are a 
perpetual Pehance; who have cunningly found out 
the moſt trou leſome Way to Perdition: I mean the 
Covetous. 


Miſers miſta e Gold for their Good, whereas tis 


only a Means of attaining it. 
Avarice is more oppoſite to ee than Libe- 


| rality. 


Extreme Abies almoſt always [makes Miſtakes. 


There is no Paſſion that oftener miſles its Aim; nor 


on which the Preſent has ſo much Influence, in Preju- 
dice of the Future. =” 


A covetous rich Man may be ſaid to freeze before. 


the Fire, to be a mere Dog in a Wheel, that toils to 
roaſt Meat for other Men's eating. | 


V FRIENDSHIP, 


"is CERO uſed to ſay, that it was no leſs an Evil 

to be without a Friend, than to have the Heavens 

without a Sun. And Socrates thought Friendſhip 

the ſweet: Poſſeſſion, and that no Piece of Ground 
yielded more pleaſant Fruit than a true Friend, 
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Only good 85 wiſe Men can be Friends others 


are but Companions. 


The Kindneſſes of a Friend lie deep; and cher 
preſent or abſent, as Occaſion ſerves, he is e 
about our Concerns. 

A Friendſhip with a generous Stranger is common- 
ly more ſteady than with the neareſt Relation. 

There is no Pre-eminence among true Friends ; for 


vrhether they are equally accompliſhed or not, ney 


are equally affected to one another. 

Anger among Friends is »1natural, and therefore, 
when it happens, is more tormenting. 

An eſtranged Friend is apt to overflow with Ten- 
derneſs and Remorſe, when a Perſon that was once 
eſteemed by him undergoes any Misfortune. 

The beſt Friendſhip 1s to prevent a Requeſt, and 


never put a Man to the Confuſion of Aſking. Io 


is a Word that lies heavily on the Tongue, and can- 
not well be uttered, but with a dejected Countenance. 
We ſhould therefore firive to meet our F riend in his 
Wiſhes, if we cannot prevent him. 

A Man may have a thouſand intimate Acquaint- 
ance, and not a Friend among them all. If you have 


-one Friend, think yourſelf happy. 


An Enemy that diſguiſes himſelf under the Veil of 
Friendſhip, is worſe than.he who declares open Hoſti- 
lity. | 

A Man may ah ſecure himſelf from open and 
profefled Enemies; but from ſuch as, under a Pre- 
t-nce of Amity, deſign him an Injury, there is no 
Sanctuary, Who wonld imagine, that à pleaſing 
Countenance could harbour Villainy, or that a Smile 
could fit upon the Face of Miſchief? 

' Whoſoever would reclaim his Friend, and bring 
him to a perfect Underſtanding Anſel may pri- 
v 1tely admoniſh, but muſt never publickly reprehend 
im. An open Admonition is an open Diſgrace. 

Two Perſons will not be Friends a long time, if 
they cannot forgive each other little Fail'ngs. 


All 


TY” 
All Men have their Frailties ;_ 
7 Friend without Imperfections, (will never find what he 
ſeeks. We love ourſelves with all our Faults, and 
we ought to love our Friend in like manner. | 

It is with ſincere Affection, or Friendſhip, as with 
Ghoſts and Apparitions; a 'Thing that every body 
talks of, and ſcarce any body hath ſeen. 

Whoever moves you to part with-a true and tried 
Friend, has certainly a Deſign to make. way for a 
treacherous Enemy. 

Some Caſes are fo nice, that a Man cannot appear 
in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſoliciting wholly 


to his Friend. A Man cannot recommend himſelf 


without Vanity, nor aſk many times without Uneaſi- 
neſs : But a kind Proxy will do Juſtice to his Merits, 


relieve his W and effect his Buſineſs without ; ; 


bluſhing. | 
There is requiſite 1 to F rnd more Goodneſs int 
Virtue, than Dexterity, Wit, or Height of Under- 


ſtanding ; it being enough that Men have ſufficient Pru- 


dence to be as good as they ſhould be, in order to the 


compleating a virtuous Friendſhip. 


A true Friend unboſoms freely, adviſes juſtly, aſſiſts 


readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, de- 
fends courageoully, and continues a F riend unchange- 


ably. 


We are not wack woubibd at the Misfortunes of 


our Friends, when they give us an Opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing our Affection for them. 

Never make a Coward your Friend, or a Drunk- 
ard your Privy-Counſellor; for the one upon the Ap- 
proach of the leaſt Danger will deſert you, and the 
other will diſcover all your Secrets: : Both are dan- 
gerous to Human Society. | 


Never make a Friend on a ſudden; br though the 


firſt Affection makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, yet that 
Love is held moſt permanent which dives into the 
Soul by ſoft Degrees of mutual Society, and comes 
to be matured by Time. | 


7 


. Harmony 


gever looks for a 


Harmony of Temper a and preſerves F riend- 
ſhip; but diſagreeing Inclinations are like improper 
Notes in Muſick, that ſerve only to ſpoil the Concert 
and offend the Ear. | 
If my Friend falls into any notorious Vice, yet I 
have a Regard for him; for though the F riend be 
gone, yet ſtill the Man remains; and though he hath 
forfeited my Friendſhip, yet ſtill I owe him my Cha- 
rit 

8 the good Actions of your F riend, ra- 
ther than publiſh his bad ones. 

A Man hath not the Relief of being angry at the 
Blows of a miſtaken Friend. 

There muſt be a nice Diet obſerved to keep Friend- 
ſhip from falling ſick; nay, there is more Skill neceſ- 
ſary to keep a F riend, than there is to reclaim an 
Enemy. 

Thoſe who light and diſoblige their Friends ſhall 
infallibly come to know the Value of them, 5 hav- 
ing none when they ſhall moſt need them. 

The common People look upon Friendſhip as 
offenſive and defenſive Alliance, on all e 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

A Man, out of Love to his Friend, ſhould fight 

a Duel for him, that 1s, ſhould riſk the loſing of his 
Body and Soul for his Friend, this is certainly ſinful ; 
unleſs we preſume it an heroical Virtue to be damn'd 

for a Friend. 

When a Drunkard, a Robber, an Adulterer, Sc. 
is accuſed, theſe vulgar Wretches think it their Duty 
to defend or bring off their Friends, and cenſure thoſe 
who will not endeavour to blanch and conceal ſuch 
Enormities. But if this be Friendſhip, the Patroni- 
zing of Thieves and Robbers is Virtu. 

As Hatred has a ſtronger and quicker Effect than 
Friendſhip, one Enemy may do us more Hurt than 

ten Friends can do us Good. Therefore avoid chuſinę 
an angry Man for your Friend, as you would Blows, 
Diſhonour, and Clamour ; and” n a Drunkard, 
| or 
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or a Whoremonger, as you would the Diſcovery of 
your. Secrets. 

Antifthenes wonder'd at thoſe that in buying an 
earthen Diſh were careful to ſound it, leſt it had a 
Crack, yet ſo careleſs in the Choice of Friends, as to 
take them flaw'd with Vice. 

Do Good to thy Friend, for that will increaſe his 
Friendſhip; and do Good to thy Enemy, for that will 


leſſen his Hatred. 


The Wounds of an ancient Enmity 1 their 
Scars behind them, which ſeldom are healed ſo well 
to the Sight, but they lie open to the Memory. 

The Lukewarmneſs of a Friend is more nauſeous | 
than the Satire of an Enemy. 

Tis more diſhonourable to diſtruſt a F riend than to 
be deceived by him. 


That Kind of Deceit which is cunningly laid, and 


ſmoot':ly carried on, under a Diſguiſe of Friendſhip, | 
is of all others the moſt impious and deteſtable. 5 

Though the general Friendſhips of the World ill 
deſerve the Name of Friendſhips, - yet a Man may 
make uſe of them on Occaſion, as of a Trafhck whoſe 
Returns are uncertain, and in which tis uſual to be 


_ Cheated. 


The greateſt Effort of F riendſhip is not the diſco- 
vering our Faults to a Friend; 'tis the pointing out to 


| him his own. 


Of SECRECY. 5 


Man without Secrecy i is an open Letter for every 
one to read. | 
An Habit of Secrecy is boch politick and moral. 
Where there is Depth, Secrets are ever beſt conceal'd; 
for there muſt, needs be a great deal of Room, and 
large Spaces, where all that is thrown in may be ea- 


1 _ Reſervedneſs proceeds from the great Com- 
mand 
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mand one has over one's ſelf, and that is indeed a 
real Triumph. We pay Tribute to as . Perſons 
-as we diſcover ourſelves to. 

'Never reveal thy Secrets to any, except it is as 


much their Intereſt to keep them, as it is yours they 


ſhould be kept. Only truſt thyſelf, and another ſhall 
not betray the. | | | 


The Tongue is a wild Beaſt, very difficult to be 


chained again, when once let hoſe. TRE RE, 
We ſeldom repent talking too little, but you often 
talking too much. 


Silence 1s the. Sanctuary of „ A Refols- 
tion diſcover'd ſeldom meets with due Eſteem. He 
that declares himſelf is obnoxious to Cenſure ; and if 


Fre ſucceeds not, he is doubly wretched. 
Look upon Secrets entruſted to you, as Pledges you 


cannot in Honour part with, except where the wake 


of vour Country is concerned: 
He that hath entruſted his Secret to another, hath 
made himſelf his Slave. 


When you let the Secret of your Friend go out of 
your Lips, believe that Friendthip, Fidelity, Honour, 
Honeſty, Wiſdom and Juſtice, go out of your Soul at 
the ſame Time; and that the Difference between you 
and a Beaſt is, that the Brutality of the Beaſt conſiſts | 


in not being able to ſpeak, and yours in not being 
able to hold your Tongue. | 
Be careful of the Secrets of the F amily where you 


live, from whence hardly the moſt indifferent Circum- 
ſtance muſt be divulged ; for he that will drop any 
thing indiſcreetly, may very juſtly be thought to re- 


tain nothing: And thoſe who are upon the Watch for 
Information, will, from a very remote Hint, con- 
jecture all the reſt. 


Tis much ſafer to be Jaan of l which | | 


are difficult and dangerous to be bet, than to know 


them. 


All Truſt is dangerous, if *tis not entire; we ought 


on moſt Occaſions to ſpeak all, or conceal all. We 
mall | preſently tell him too much, from whom we 


[ 5 | think 
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Mescnavzs and TRADESMES, 1 


ie s Principle is too 8 his Intereſt, 
and his Intereſt his Principle. 
He that- keeps his Accounts will keep his Fa- 
mily, but he that 18 no Account may be kept re 


the Pariſh. 


A Knave may get more thaik an honeſt Man for a 
Day; but the honeſt Man will get moſt by the Vear. 

A diligent careful Maſter makes a good Servant, 
but he that is careleſs makes all his People Part- 
ners. 0 


| Settle your Differences yourſelves, if you would 
make an End of them; but if you ns have them 


endleſs, call in the Lawyers. 


Every Man is honeſt till he is found out, and when | 
that happens every body knew it. | Os. 
A Tradeſman's Catechiſm is contain'd in his 


Leidger, and his Alphabet is the Key to it. 
The Parſon tells you the three beſt Books are the 


Bible, the Common-Prayer, and the hole Duty of Man; 


but the Tradeſman refers you .to his e ens — 
nal, and Leidger. 


"YL OU TH and EDo CATION. 

151 
HERE a Child finds, his Parents) his woods 
ers, ſays Dr. South in one of his Sermons, he 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be born, as to be damn'd 
into the World; and better were it by far to be un- 
born and wnbegotten, than to come to aſk a Bleſſing of 


as 


think it convenient to hide the leaſt Circum- 
ſtance. 1 | 1 1 


thoſe 


[43] 
thoſe whoſe Converſation breathes nothing but Con- 
tagion and a Curſe. So impoſſible, and ſo much a 
Paradox is it, for any Parent to impart to his Child 
his Bleſſing and his Vice too. 

Vouth is a continual Drunkenneſs; ; "tis the F. ever 
of Reaſon. 

It is a real Hardſhip for a young Man to be truſted 
with himſelf and his Eſtate, before thoſe Vears that 
give Maturity to his Reaſon and Judgment. 

Learning is like Mercury, one of the moſt power- 
ful and excellent Things in the World in ſkilful Hands, 

but in unſkilful the moſt miſchievous. 

What Sculpture is to a Block of Marble, Educa- 
tion is to a human Soul. The Philoſopher, the Saint, 
and the Hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great Man, | 
very often lie hid in a Plebeian, which a proper Edu- | 
cation might have diſinterred, and have brought to 
Light. 

That Man muſt have a ſtrange Value for Me 
when he can think it worth while to hazard the In- 
nocence and Virtue of his Son for a little Greek and 
Latin; whilft he ſhould be laying the ſolid Founda- | 
tions of Knowledge in his Mind, and furniſhing it 
with juſt Rules to direct his future Progreſs i in Life. 

To be prudent, honeſt, and good, are infinitely 
higher Accompliſhments than the being nice, florid, 
learned, or all that which the World calls great Scho- 


lars and nc Gentlemen. 


Of Coxve RSATION, 


Eſolve to ſpeak and act well in Company, in ſpite 
of thoſe that do ill; whoſe Vice, ſet againſt thy - 

Virtue, will render it more conſpicuous and excel- 

lent. 

It, is a ſure Method of obliging in Converſation, to 
thew a Pleaſure in giving — 


The 


| others, if you prevent them by your own. 


is more than to ſpeak in exact Order. 


ledgment that he thinks his bare Word not to be 4 
worthy of Credit. 


3 an} 


The Wit of Converſation conſiſts more in finding 


it in others, than ſhewing a great deal yourſelf. - 


There are braying Men in the World, as well as 
braying A/es; for what's loud and ſenſeleſs Talking, 


Fuffing, and Swearing, any other than a more fa- 


ſhionable Way of Br Hing? 5 ä 
Converſation is generally conſined to indifferent, 
low, or perhaps vicious Subjects; and all that is ſe- 
rious or good is almoſt baniſhed the World. Some 
are ſo black in the Mouth, as to utter nothing that is 
decent; ſupplying Want of Wit with Want of Mo- 
deſty, and Want of Reputation with Want of 
Shame. 

It is good not to conceive ſuch a high Notion of 
People, as to become bathful in their Preſence. 

A Jeſt, told in a grave Manner, has the better Ef- 
fect; but you extinguiſh the Appetite of Laughter in 


Good-Nature (ſays a polit: Author) is more agree- 
2ble in Converſation than Wit, and gives a certain 
Air to the Countenance, which is more amiable than 
Beauty. 

„is ungenerous to give a Man de to bluſh 
at his o Vn Ignorance in any one Thing, who . 
may excel us in many. 

Diſcretion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and 
to ſpeak agreeably to him "with whom we converſe, 


Common Swearing in a Man ſhews a PEPIN 
Diſtruſt of his own Reputation, and is an Acknow- . 


Men are pleaſed with a Jer, but never eſteem 
him. A merry Fellow is the ade: Fellow in tae  B 
World. | AY 

He that hath a el V ein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his Wit, fo he had need be afraid of others 
Memory. 

The Talent of turning Men | into Ridicule, and ex- 
poſing thoſe we converſe with, is the Qualification 2 
F my 


| 38 ; 
Little ungenerous Tempers. The W Blemiſhes 
are often found in the molt ſhining Characters: But 
what an abſurd Thing is it, to pals over all the va- 
luable Parts of a Man, and fix our Attention on his 
Infirmities; to obſerve his Imperfections more than 
Bis Virtues! 
In Company have due Regard to Ages, Sexes, Cha- 
racters, Profeſſions, Times and Places: Let ann 
eſcape you that may offend any of the Senſes. 

Hold yourſelf in Reſtraint, without putting any 
Reſtraint upon others; and if any make a Step to 
oblige you, make two to acknowledge it. 

Lolling, Drumming with the Fingers, Whiſtling, 

Laying up the Legs, Yawning, Sleeping, or any thing 
that implies Wearineſs or- Diſreſpect, is carefully to be 
avoided in all Companies. 
Ihe reciprocal Rejped that i is due from Man to Man 
ought always to appear in Company, and curb all the 
Irregularities of our Fancies and Humours, that hin- 
der thoſe we converſe with from being pleaſed both 
with us and themſelves. 

Let a Man be never ſo perfect, he ſometimes ſtands 

in Need of Counſel: He that will take none is an in- 
cCorrigible Fool. The moſt intelligent Perſon ought 
to make Room for good Advice. 
If judgment be neceſſary in Writing a Letter, 
which is premeditated Converſation by Paper, far 
more is it required in ordinary Converſation, which 
brings the Merit of People under a ſudden Teſt. 

Take heed not to be vain in cenſuring of Words, 
leſt that make thee to be taken for a Pedant. To 
ipeak to the Purpole is more necellary, than to {peak 
eloquently. 

It is flattering ſome Men to endure them: Preſent 
Puniſhment attendeth the Fault. 

A folbawing Wit will be welcome in moſt Compa- 
nies; a leading one lieth too heavy for Envy to bear. 
5 doing is ſo near reproaching, that it will gene- 
rally be thought very ill in Company : As any "Ry 
that 


ik WH Vw 


BY 


that ſhineth doth in ſome meaſure tarniſh every thing 


that ſtandeth next to it. 
Endeavour to make Peace among thy Neighbours ; 4 


it is a worthy and reputable Action, and will bring 


greater and juſter Commendations to thee, and more 


Benefit to thoſe with whom thou converſeſt, than Wit 


or Learning, or any of thoſe ſo much admired Ac- 
compliſhments. 

All Societies of bad Men are Gangs of Conſpira- 
tors. 

W Company i is like a Dog, who dirts thoſs moſt 
whom he loves beſt. 

A Reſolution never to deceive expoſes a Man to be 
often deceived. 

Good Senſe ſhould be the Teſt of all Rules, both 


ancient and modern; whatever is incompatible there- 


with 1s falſe. 


It is in Diſputes as in Armies, where the weaker 
Side ſets up falſe Lights, and makes a great Noiſe, 


to make the Enemy believe they are 


ore numerous 
and ſtrong than they really are. 


The Buy FOON. 


Buren and Seuritiey are the Corruption a Wit, : 


as Knavery is of Wiſdom. 

Buffoons are a Sort of Inſects which breed in all 
Countries; we can ſcarce ſtep for fear of treading on 
them. | 
Be not ingenious at the | Coſt of another Man; 
which is more odious in you, than POR to 


him. 


There are abonitance of obſcene, a great many 


more railing and ſatirical Wits, but very few delicate. 


A Man mutt have Manners ad Politeneſs to trifle with 


a. good Grace, and a copious To to play hand- 
P 2 | ſomely 
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perly. 


excites our Contempt: To plea 
ry, are two very different Talents. 


ſomely on little Things, to create Matter of Raillery, 
and make ſomething out of nothing. | 
Seeing there is no Protection againſt the Sting of a 
malevolent Wit and licentious Tongue, if at any time 
you chance to he touch'd to the quick, turn wittily in- 
to a Jeſt what was rudely ſaid in earneſt. 

"Tis eaſier to ridicule than commend ; a very little 
Underſtanding ſerves for the firſt, but a Man muſt 
have a good deal of Judgment to do the latter pro- 
Drolls and Buffoons, whilſt they think to make 
Sport for others, commonly become Laughing-ſtocks 


| themſelves, to all but thoſe who pity them. 


That which ftirs up our ee 4g moſt commonly 
e, and to make mer- 


There are Tyrants in Converſation, as well as on 


the Throne, who are not Men of half the Merit of 


thoſe they inſult. 5 . 
To laugh at deformed Perſons is inhuman, if not 
impious. 1 
Old Age is too venerable for Raillery, and ſhould 
be reveren cet. IT | 


He who makes a Jeſt of the Frailties of Nature, 


< 


upbraids the God of Nature. 


The Unfortunate are fit Subjects of Compaſſion, 
not of Raillery. ä 5 8 

Thoſe who injure the Reputation or Fortune of an- 
other, for the ſake of a Jeſt, deſerve an infamous Pu- 


niſhment. 


Tis monſtrous to conſider how eaſy and pleaſed we 
are, when we rally, play upon, and deſpiſe others; 
and how angry and cholerick when we are ourſelves 
ralll'ed, play d upon, and deſpiſed. 2 1 85 
There is nothing more diſagreeable than continual 


* 


Jeſting: By endeavouring to purchaſe the Reputation 


of being pleaſant, one loſes the Advantage of being 
thought wiſe. Some Minutes are to be allowed to 
Mirth, and the reſt to Seriouſneſs, | 


- There 


bu RT 
There i is ſome what that borders upon Madneſs in 
every exalted Wit. 


He that affects always ſhewing his Wit, ſeldom 


fails' of letting the World know he has little or none. 


Fe Sire 


| BY a Critic was generally 5 a good Judge; 


but now, with us, it fignifies no- more than an 


unmerciful Fault-finder, two Steps above a Fool, and 


a great many below a wiſe Man. 

Finding Faults is the moſt eaſy and vulgar Part of 
a Critic ; whereas nothing ſhews fo much Skill and 
Taſte, as the being thoroughly ſenſible of the ſub- 


limeſt Excellencies. 


The Laws of Civility generally oblige us to com- 
mend, what in Reaſon we cannot blame. Men ſhould 


allow others Excellencies, were it but to preferve a 
modeſt Opinion of their own. 


A little Wit, and a great deal of IIl-nature, will 
furniſh a Man for Satire; but the greateſt Inſtance of 
Wit is to commend well. 

Some will read over a Book with a View to find 
Fault: Like venomous Spiders, extracting a poiſonous 
Quality, where the induſtrious Bees ſip out a ſweet 
and profitable Juice. 

Cenſure always with Modeſty and ene leſt you 
forwardly condemn what you have not Skill to un- 


derſtand. 


By the Rules of . no Man ought to = ridi- 
culed for any Imperfection, who does not ſet up for 
eminent Sufficiency in that Way wherein he is de- 


fective. 


If we had no Faults ourſelves, we ſhould not take 


5 fuch Pleaſure in obſerving thoſe of, others, 


F 3 © it 
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| He chat can probe himſelf to cure his own rack, 
will ſeldom need either the Surgery of his F aner | 

of his Enemies. 

An ill Critic, ſaid the Duke of Backivghes, is of | 
all Sorts of Writers the moſt contemptible. They are 
no better than little Dogs that bark at a Traveller; 
if he be ſuch a Fool as to ſtop his Journey, or ſo much 
as flaſh his Whip at them, he will draw on more 
Noiſe, and the Boys of the Town to boot; but if he 

rides on his Way, the poor Curs ſneak away home, 
and are no more taken notice of. 

Tis a Sign of the laſt Neceſſity in an n Author when 
he is forced to ſteal from himſelf; tis worſe than rob- 

: . the onal. 


Of FLATTERY. 


Frag 18 compounded of the moſt fordid, hates 8 
ful Qualities incident to Mankind, viz. Lying, 
8 and Treachery. 

Flattery is a Sort of bad og; to which our Va- 
nity gives Currency. | 
He that reviles me, it may be, calls me- Fool; but 
ke that flatters me, if I take not good Heed, will 
make me 1o. | 

If we did not flatter SP FIERY the F lattery of others 
could do us little Harm. 

Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all Sorts of Praiſes: 
We ought to be ſenſible of thoſe which come from 
good ws who praiſe ſincerely what 1s really com- 
mend 
Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful Reproof to 
treacherous Praiſe, | 


1— 
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The Foe. 


7E are never ids ſo ridiculons by the Qualities 
we have, as by thoſe we aßfect to have. | 
There are a thouſand Fops made by Art, for one 


F ool by Nature. 


It is to AﬀeRation the World \owes its whole Race 


of Coxcombs; Nature, in her whole Drama, never 


drew ſuch a Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, 
but a Coxcomb is always of a Man's on making. 
A Beau dreſs'd out is as the Cinnamon- Tree, the 


5 Bark i is more worth than the Bode. 


Though a Coat be never ſo fine chat a Fool wears, 


| tis ſtill but a Fool's Coat. 


Some Fops meaſure their Deſerts by the Bulk of 


| | their Eſtates: Others aſſert a Claim to Brains, for their 
Accuracy 1 m Modes and Faſhions ; though at the ſame 


Time their Manners are corrupted, and Minds in- 


fected. 


There is no 8 Fop as my young Maſter, who 
15 a Fool of his Lady Mother's making: She blows 
him up into a Conceit of himſelf, and there he ſtops, 
without ever advancing one Step farther : She makes 
a Man of bim at ſixteen, and a, Boy all the Days of 
his Life after. 

How great is the Madneſs of ſome particular Men, 7 


ps by being poſſeſs'd of great Eſtates, which their 


Fathers got for them by Trade and Induſtry, form 


- themſelves after the Manner of Princes, have their 


Wardrobe, their Equipage, and by exceſſive Expences 
and ridiculous Statelineſs provoke the Laughter of the 
whole Town, which they a while fancy is dazzled 
with their Luſtre, till they ruin themſelves in the End 
with ſtriving to make themſelves ridiculous. 

Let your Apparel be fitted as nicely to your Eſtate, 


| Airs, and Profeſſion, as to your Perſon. 


If we caſt an Eye into the gay World, what ſee 


| we for Re moſt part, but a Set of querulous, emas 


ciated, 


[6]. 
ciated, flutterin s and fantaſtical Beings, worn out 
in the keen Purſuit of Pleaſure ; Creatures that know, 


own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill purſue their own In- 


felicity; the decaying Monuments of Error, the thin 
Remains of what is call'd Delight? | 


OT Gantxs, 


H OW frangely infatuated are thoſe, who, ſimply 
committing their Fortunes to mere Chance, 
— away their Eſtates, and entail Want upon their 

ue! 5 
Tis a Pity fach Mad men are not reſtramed from 
Tuining their poor innocent Wives, Children, Rela- 
tions, Creditors, Dependents, &c. by a Law, That if 
any Commoner loſe above a hundred Pounds at-a 
Sitting, he ſhall be deemed a Lunatick, and have a 
Commiſſion of Lunacy granted againſt him to his 
next of Kin. 

Gaming, like a Quick-ſand, ſwallows up a Man i in 
a Moment. Our Follies and Vices help one another, 
and blind the Bubble, at the ſame. Time that they 
make the Sharper quick-ſighted. | 

A good Man will love himſelf too 3 to Las and | 
his Neighbour too well to an * by Ga- 


ming. 


Of Quan REIS. 


FP you be affronted, it is better to <a it by i in Si. 
lence, or with a Jeſt, though with ſome Diſhonour, 

than to endeavour Revenge. If you can keep 
Reaſon above Paſſion, that and Watchfulneſs will be 
N beſt Defendants. = 


| Diſputes 


2 
D 
e 


T3) 


' Diſputes commonly begin in Miſtakes, are carried 
on with Heat and Fury, and end in Reproach and 
uncharitable Names, and frequently in Blood. . 
None more impatiently ſuffer Injuries, than thoſe 


that are moſt forward in doing them. 


He that blows the Coals in Quarrels he has nothing 
to do with, has no ** to complain if the Sparks 
fly i in his Face. 


To carry inflaming Tales between Perkins at Va- 


riance, is as dangerous an Office as holding a Wolf 
by the Ears. 


What Men want of Reaſon 15 their Opinions, they 
uſually ſupply and make up in Rage. 

A Weather-cock, that is the Sport of every Wind, 
has more Repoſe than a cholerick Man; ſometimes 
expoſed to the Scorn, ſometimes to the Reſentments, | 


and always to the Abhorrence of all who know 


Sm 
By taking Revenge, a Man is but even with his 


fn nemy ; but in paſſing it over he is ſuperior. To err 


#s Human, to forgive Divine. 

True Honour will pay treble Damages, rather than 
Juſtify one Wrong by another. To wrong another, is 
not the Way to right thyſelf: Hurts are not healed 


f with Hurts, nor Wounds with Wounds. 


Make yourſelf agreeable, as much as poſlible, to 
All; for there is no Perſon ſo contemptible, but that 
it may be in his Power to be your beſt Friend, or 


worſt Enemy. 


Many take a Pride to inſult over the Timorous ; ; 
and mean and low Submiſſions do but ſwell them up. 
to a more extravagant and remorſeleſs Barbarity. 


[58] 
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of e TION, 


GLanderer are like Flies; thy leap over Ml a Man's 
good Parts, to light upon his Sores. h 

The worthieſt People are moſt injured by Sia er | 
ers; as we uſually that to be the beſt Fruit, which 
the Birds have aching at. 

To be flander'd ranks us with Men of the greateſt 
Merit, who could never eſcape the Calumnies of the 
Envious. 

It is harder to avoid Cenſure, than to gain Ap- 
plauſe; for this may be done by one great or wiſe 
Action in an Age; but to eſcape Cenſure, a Man muſt 
paſs his whole Life without ſaying or doing one fool- 
in Thing. 

We are no more to hear Calumnies than to report 
em: It is a Sign of a bad Reputation, to take Plea- 
ſure in blaſting the Credit of our Neighbours. He 
who ſells his Neighbour's Credit at a low Rate, makes 
the Market for another to buy his at the ſame Price. 

As a great Body is not without a like Shadow, nei- 
char can eminent Virtue .eſcape without much De- 
traction. 8 
We often uſe envenom'd Praiſe, which by a Side- 
Blow expoſes in the Perſon we commend, ſuch F aults 
as we durſt not any other Way lay open. 

' Superiority in Virtue is the moſt 1 pro- 
vocation that can be given to a baſe Mind: Inno- 
cence is too amiable to be beheld without Hatred; 
and it is a Secret Acknowledgment of Merit, which 
the Wicked are betray'd into, when they purſue good 
Men with Violence. This Behaviour viſibly proceeds 
from a Conſciouſneſs in them, that other hea ane 8 Vir- 

tue upbraids their own Want of it. | 
Men's Words are Bullets, that their Enemies taks 
up and make uſe of agazuſt them. 


There | 


[59] 


There can hardly be a ſeverer Thing ſaid to a Man | 
in this Age, than that he is like the reſt of the 


World. 


Slander would not ſtick, if it had not always ſome- a 
thing to lay hold of. 


A Man who can allow himſelf the Liberty to ſlan- 
der, hath the World too much at his Mercy. 


We tell others their Faults more out of Pride . 


> a Defire they ſhould mend, and call them to Account 


re 


oy parking! Evil of him: And ſince he is alone, he 


out of Oftentation, as if we ourſelves were innocent. 
Two Women ſeldom grow intimate, but at the Ex- 
pence of a third Perſon; they make Friendſhips as 


Kings.of old made Leagues, who ſacrificed ſome poor 


Animal betwixt them, and commenced. ftrit Allies: 
So the Ladies, after they. have pull'd ſome Character 
to pieces, are inviolable Friends. 
What Miſchief is it the Craft and Subtilty of a 
double Tongue cannot work upon a credulous Fool ! 


Tale-Bearers ought to be hung up by the Tongue, 


Tale-Hearers by the Ears. 


He whoſe guilty Conſcience refle&s diſmal Images f 


of himſelf, is willing to put the like ugly Shape upon 


others, and to conclude all Men the ſame, were they 
cloſely inſpected: And when he can ſee but the leaſt 
Glimmering of a Fault, takes it as a Proof of his 
Hypotheſis, and with an envious Joy calls in as many 
Spectators as he can. 

Mankind being apter to believe Evil than Good, 
even doubtful Accuſations leave a Stain behind them, 
and often prove indelible Injuries to the Party ac- 
cuſed. 

Believe nothing againſt another, but upon good Au- 
thority ; ; neither report what may hurt PIE; unleſs 
it be a greater Hurt to conceal it. 

Hear not Ill of an Enemy : Believe not all you 
hear, nor report all you believe. | 

Where Jealouſy holds the Scale, a Drop of De- 
traction will turn the Balance. 

All Men revenge themſelves on an Evil-ſpeaker, | 


will 
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will be ſooner overcome than thoſe he flanders, whe 


are numerous. Calumny ought never to be the Sub- 


ject of Satisfaction, nor the Comment of it. A De- 
tractor is eternally hated; and if ſometimes great Men 
converſe with him, it is more for Pleaſure to hear his 


Satires, than for any Eſteem they have for him. 


Thoſe who are incapable of great Crimgs do not 


Oy _ others of them. 


Of Orv AGE, 


VERY Man defires to live long, but no Man 


would be old. 

Old Age gives good Advice, being no longer able 

to give bad Example. 
Old Age is a Tyrant, which forbids the Pleaſures 
of Vouth on Pain of Death. 

The Defects of the Mind, like thoſe of the F ace, 
grow worſe as we grow old. 

The Vices of Old Age hn An them the Stiſſneſs 
of it too: And as it is the unfitteſt Time to learn, ſo 


the Unfitneſs of it to anlearn will be found much 


greater. 


An old Wreſtler loves to look 0 n and be near the 
Lifts, though Feebleneſs will yer e him; offer at the 
Prize. An old Huntſman fin 
of Hounds, though he cannot follow the Chaſe. An 


Muſick in the Noiſe 


old Drunkard loves a Tavern, though he cannot go 
to it, but as he is ſupported and led by another, juſt 
as fone are obſerved to come from thence. And an 


old Wanton will be doating upon Women, when he 


can ſcarce ſee them without Spectacles. 
The Devil can neither drink, nor whore, nor r play 
the. Epicure, though he enjoy the Pleaſures 


theſe at ſecond hand, and by malicious Approbation. 

There is as much Difference between the Pleaſure 
} a Man takes in his own Sins, - and that which he takes 
4p 5 f 1 in 


1 


all 


had 2 1 . 3 wo 


£5. 


le 
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i Pocher Men's, as there is between the Wickedneſs 


of a Man, and the Wickedneſs of a Devil. 

An inſufficient old Man marrying a young Wife, is 
like the Vanity of taking a fine Houſe, and yet to be 
ſed to lett Lodgings to help to pay the Rent. 

Old Men have in ſome Degree their Repriſals upon 
younger, by making nicer Obſervations upon them, 
_y Virtue of their Experience. 

An old Man concludeth from his knowing Man- 
Kind, that they know him too, and that maketh him 
very wary. 

An inquiſitive and; virtuous Soul improves daily in 


Knowledge ; and though the Body decays, and all 


bodily Pleaſures with it, Wiſdom and Counſel, Piety 
and Devotion, is the Crown and Glory of Age. 
It is inſolent, as well as unnatural, to trample upon 
the venerable Decays of Human Nature: He that 
acts in this Manner does but expoſe his own future 
Condition, and laugh at himſelf beforehand- 
The Clouds of Dotage, in the Evening of Man's 


Life, no leſs obſcures his Prudence, than the Miſts of 


Ignorance that uſually attend the firſt Dawaings of 
Reaſon in Infancy. 

Few People remember that they lave been young, 
and how hard it was then to live chaſte and tempe- 
rate. The firſt Thing Men do when they have re- 
nounced Pleaſure, either out of Decency, Surfeit, or 
Conviction, is to condemn it in others. 

'A wiſe old Man, who has a faithful Memory, 15 


an ineſtimable Treaſure: We may receive from him 


the Hiſtory of the Age, adorned with many curious 
Circumſtances, which we could never meet with in all 
our Reading; from him we may learn ſuch Rules and 


Maxims for the Regulation of our Conduct as may 
be depended upon, fince they are founded on . 


rience. 
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would coſt them; and, when they have what they 
at, don't live to enjoy it. The Grave lies unſeen he- 
twieen us and the Object we reach after: Where o 
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of Draru. | 


Tx . of 1 Dead, fold up vour Difcourle fo 


handſomely, as their Sides may be ſhewn out- 


| wards, and their Vices wrapt up in Silence. 


Men take more Pains for this World, than H ven 


lives to enjoy whatever he has in View, ten thouſan 


are cut off in the Purſuit of it. 
A Man in Health queſtions whether there is a God, 


as he does whether Fornication be a Sin. If he is 
Ack and given over, his Miſs is laid aſide, and the 


Dread of his Maker leaves no Room for his Doubts. 

Tis an excellent Proof of Wiſdom, frequently to 
meditate of the Eternity of our worthieſt Part, and to 
conſider, that this Compact of the Elements muſi ſoon 
ſuffer a Diſſolution. Beauty is a Flower which ſoon 


withers, Health changes, and Strength abates; but 


Innocency is immortal, and a Comfort both in Life 
and Death. 

There are à great many F which abe 
but Death can give Relief to. This puts an End to 
the Sorrows of the Afflicted and Oppreſſed; it ſets the 


Priſoners at Liberty; it dries up the Tears of the Wi- 
dos and Fatherleſs; it eaſes the Complaints of the 


Hungry and Naked; it tames the proudeſt Tyrants, 
and puts an End to all our Labours: And the Con- 


templation on it ſupports Men in their preſent Adver- 
Dities, eſpecially when they have a wipe of a bet- 


ter Life than this. 


The Reflection upon a holy and virtuous Life, and 
the Conſciouſneſs of a Man's Uprightneſs and Since- 
rity, are a Spring of Joy and Peace to him, which 
refreſneth his Mind with unſpeakable Comfort and 


Pleaſure, under all the Evils and Calamities of Life, 
and eſpecially at the Hour of Death. 


| Life 
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Lite! is a Kind of Sleep: Old Men ſſeep bo | 
they never begin to wake, but when they are to die. 
If then they run over the whole Courſ&df their Lives 
Year by Year; they find frequently neither Virtues nor 
commendable Actiohs enough to diſtinguiſh them one 
from another. They confound their different Ages; 
they ſee nothing ſufficiently remarkable to meaſare the 
Time they have lived by. They have had confuſed. 
Dreams, without any Form or Coherence. How- 
ever, they fancy, like thoſe who awake, that they 
have flept a long while, 

When a Man is taken fick, his Senſes are buſied 
about his Diſeaſe, or diſtracted between Phyſician, 
Lawyer, and Miniſter, ſo that his- Friends are unwel- 
come, Strangers troubleſome, Viſits effend, his own 
Servants cannot pleaſe, others Diſcourſes tire him ; to 
ſpeak ſpends, to be filent grieves him; not to be told 


how he does vexes him, to be told how ill he is diſ- 


comforts. him; to ſee his Wife and Children weeping: 
and lamenting, bitterly afflicts him. Thus diſtreſſed 
and diſtracted 'with Sickneſs, Pain, and Grief, and 
ſtill, as Death approaches, the Worm of Conſcience 
gnawing, and Evil Spirits moving to Deſpair, how 
miſerably diſabled. and unfit will the Heart of a Sin- 
ner be, to lift up itſelf to God by a ſincere Repent- 
ance! When ſurrounded by theſe deplorable Horrors, 
how wretched is that Man, who cannot look back-_ 
ward but with Shame, nor forward but with Terror / N 
What Comfort will his Riches afford him in his Ex- 
tremity; or what will his ſenſual Pleaſures, his vain 
and empty Titles, Robes, Dignities, and Crowns, avail 
him in this Day of his Diſtreſs! 

The Time is near, when the Great and the Rich 
muſt leave his Land, and his well- built Houſe; and 
of all the Trees of his Orchards and Woods, nothing 
ſhall attend him to his Grave, but Oak for his i 
and Cypreſs for his Funeral. 

How deplorable is the Blindneſs of human Pride! 
which muſt. have their dead Bodies laid in State, pom- 


e F unerals, ph Monuments; which fills Men in. 
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64 
a manner with their own Emptineſs; which turns the 
ſaddeſt Warnings God gives them, in order to hum- 


ble them, into the moſt dangerous IIluſions; which 


endeavoyirs to fix upon Marble or Braſs a tranſitory 
Grandeur, that paſſes away with ſo much Rapidity ; 


which endeavours to. ſecure to itſelf a Portion of a 


worldly Life, in the very Empire of Death itſelf! 


When I look upon the Tombs of the Great, ſays 
Mr. Addiſon, every Emotion of Envy dies in me; 


when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every in- 


_ ordinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the 


Grief of Parents upon a Tomb-ſtone, my Heart melts 
with Compaſſion; when I ſee the Tomb of the Pa- 
rents themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving for 
thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow; when I ſee 


Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when I con- 
fider rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy Men 
that divided the World with their Conteſts and 'Dif- 
putes, I reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the 

little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of Man- 


kind ; when I read the ſeveral Dates of the Tombs, 
of ſome that died as yeſterday, and ſome ſix hundred 
Years ago, I conſider that Great Day when we ſhall 


all of us be Contemporaries, and make our Appear- 


ance together. 


% 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(7 ERY few Men, properly ſpeaking, live at pre- 


1 ſent, but are providing to live another time. 
Fools. NE 


— 


Uſe makes every Poſture familiar to the Body, and 


every Opinion to the Mind. 


If a Man will obſerve as he walks the Streets, I 


believe he will find the merrieſt Countenances in 


Mourning Coaches. Us 


. Gravity 


Plague of wiſe Men, and the Idol of 


ad ac ton ak 


Gravity is is a ebene 9 of the Body, in- 


vented to cover the Defects of the Mind. | 
A good Grace is to the Body, what good Senſe i is 


to the Mind. 


If a Man walks lame, he is pitied; if he dances. 
lame; he is laugh'd at; The one is unavoidable, the 


"Sther is not. 


The Deſire of appearing Perſons of Ability often 


prevents our being ſo. 
Our Humour has more Faults than our Under- 


ſtanding, 


He who is pleaſed with Nobody i is much more un- 


Happy than he with whom Nobody is pleaſed. 


Familiarity, it is true, breeds Contempt; but Love 


is not to be gain'd without ſome Degree of it. 


-* There are no Accidents ſo unlucky, but the Prudent 
may draw ſome Advantage from them: Nor are there 
any ſo /ucky, but the Imprudent may turn them to their 


Prejudice. 


T he Power of Fortune is confeſſed only by the Mi- 


ſerable, for the Happy impute all their Succeſs to 


Prudence or Merit. | 
Our Heart 1s never to bs e in our own Con- 


cerns, for kit is always a prejudiced Party: The Ad- 

vice of another is ever more diſintereſted; and the 
only Requiſites in another Perſon are, that he 1 15 ho- 
neſt and prudent. 


Nothing is leſs ſincere than the ee of aſki ing 
and giving Advice. He who aſks it ſeems to have a 
reſpectful Deference for the Opinion of his Friend; 
though he only aims at making him approve his own, 
and be reſponſible for his Conduct. And he who 
gives it repays the Confidence repoſed in him by a 
ſeemingly diſintereſted Zeal; though he ſeldom means 
any thing by the Advice he gives, but his own In- 


tereſt or Reputation. 


The: Stoical Scheme, of ſupplying our Wants by 


| lopping off our Deſires, is like cutting off our Feet 


when we want Shoes: 
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Diſhoneſt Men conceal their Faults from themſelves 
and others ; honeſt Men know them well, and con- 
feſs them. 

To pardon thoſe Ab in . which we 
cannot ſuffer in others, is neither better nor worſe than 
to be more wilkng to be Fools ourſelves, than to have 
others ſo. 

No Fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe who have 
ſome Wit. 

- Silence may hide Folly, as a Vizard does an in 
F ace, but then it is but for a Time. ” 

The Happineſs and Miſery of ſome Men depend | 
no leſs on their 'Temper than Fortune. 

The Good we have received from a Man ſhould 
make us bear with the III he does us. 

We always love thoſe who admire us, but we don' = 
always love thoſe whom we admire. 

The Modeſty that ſeems to decline Praiſe, only de- 
res to be praiſed more delicately. 

Our bad Actions don't expoſe us to fo much Perſe- 
ention and Hatred, as our good Qualities. 

Happineſs is in the Taſte, not in the Thing; and 
we are made happy by poſſeſſing what we love, not 
what others think lovely. | 

Where Diligence opens the Door of the Under- 
flanding, and Impartiality keeps it, Truth is ſure to 
find both an Entrance and a Welcome. + 

A Man ought to be deaf to all Inſinuations of 8 
berality, till he has ſatisßed the Clamours of Right 
and Juſtice. 

The Pleaſure of Rating lies not in what you eat, 

but in yourſelf: Therefore Exerciſe makes Delica- 
cies. 
He who deſires to live, merely for living's ſake, 
has not a worthy Notion of his Being : He only puts 
a right Value upon Life, who deſires it that he may 
do Good, 

Tis no great Misfortune to oblige ongrateful Peo- 
ple; but tis an inſupportable one to be forced to be 
under an Obligation to a Scoundrel. 


e 


OW 


The artful doing of an indifferent Thing GinetiMnes 


ains a Perſon as much Reputation as true Merit. 
While Lazineſs, Timidity, and' Shame, keep us 


within the Bounds of our Duty, 111 Virtue often rung 
away with the Honour. 5 


"Tis a Miſtake to imagine Sa only "the? Woehe 


Paſſions, fuch as Ambition and Love, * triumph 


over the reſt. Lazineſs, languid as it is, often maſters 
them all; ſhe indeed influences all our Defigns and 
Actions, and inſenſibly conſumes and 2 both | 
the Paſſions and the Virtues. 


Every Virtue gives a Man a Davies of Felicity in 


ſome Kind: Honeſty gives him a good Report; Juſtice, 


Eſtimation; Prudence, Reſpect; Courteſy and Muni- 


ficence, univerſal Affection. 'Temperance confers on 
him Health of Body, and Fortitude ſuch a ſteady 


and quiet Mind, as not to be moved, whatever hap- 


pam. - 


Fear may keep a Man out of Danger, but Cou- 


rage only can ſupport him in it. 


Magnanimity is ſufficiently defined by its Name; 
yet we may ſay of it, that tis the Good Senſe of Pride, 
and the nobleſt Way of acquiring Applauſe. 
Some Men have been thought brave, becauſe in the 
Heat of the Battle they were afraid to run away. 
We ſhould not judge of a Man's Merit by his great | 
Qualities, but by the Uſe he makes of them. 5 


Raillery is more inſupportable than Wrong; be- 


cauſe we have a Right to reſent rei Ft but *tis ri- 


diculous to be angry at a Jeſt. 

He that laughs at Miſchief tells us he is pleaſed 
that it is done, though he 1s ſorry he had no Hand 
in it. ; 
- He that fins that he may repent, ſurfeits that by 


5 ma take Phyſick. 


A young Fellow that falls in Lowe with a Whore, 
may be faid to fall aſleep in a Hogſtye. | 
Over-earneſt Aſſeverations give a Suſpicion that 
the 1 conſcious of his own F alfities. 


The 
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The Invention of Parchment is a Scandal to Hu- 
manity. What a Shame is it that Men cannot keep 
their Words without being forced to it 

To undertake what is not in our Power to perform, 
is to mortgage an entail'd Eftate, which i is downright 
— Knavery. 

There is but one real Misfortune which can befal 
a Man, and that is to have any thing to reproach | 
himſelf with. 

He that is in the wrong oftentimes deſerves our Pi- 
ty; but he that is unwilling to be in the right ſhould 
have nothing but our Contempt. 

All the Senſe in the World is uſeleſs to him that 
has none ; he has no Sight, and cannot be profited by 
another Man' 5 
I 0o feel the Want of Reaſon is next to having i it; 

a Fool is not capable of this Knowledge. The beſt 
Thing we can have, after wanting Senſe, is to appre- 
hend that we need it; without Senſe a Man might 
then know how to behave himſelf ſo as not to 
be an Impertinent, a Fop, or a Coxcomb. 

To know when to let Things alone is a high Pitch 
of good Senſe; but a Fool hath an Eagerneſs, like a 
Monkey in a Glaſs-Shop, to break every thing in the 

handling. 

The only Way to be revenged on a Perſon who talks 
too much is not to give him the Hearing. 

Intereſt ſpeaks all Languages, and acts all Parts, 
even that of the %intereſted Perſon. 

Intereſt, which blinds ſome People, enlightens 0- 

thers. 

I he ſhorteſt-and beſt Way to make your Fortune is 
to convince People 'tis their Intereſt to ſerve you. 

An ordinary Wit, that applies itſelf, goes farther 
than a ſublime one without Application. 

Reputation is got by indefatigable Labour. Virtue 
and Application are the only Arbiters of a Man's 
Fate; for as Imprudence is the Source of all the 
Croſles of Life, to Prudence 1s the Cauſe of all its 
Happincſs. 

Take 
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Take care to- _ well the Perſons you have to 
deal with; examine their N ature, their Temper, their 
Manner, theie Inclination, their Virtues and their 
Vices ; but above all Things, that inexpreſſible Some- 
thing, which actuates and guides them in all their 
Actions, and which we call their Humour. 

Some Men are ſo over-cautious, that they will ha- 
zard nothing; but a true Sportſman will hook a Gud- 
geon to catch a Jack. & li 


He who ſolicits for others 795 the Coidench af 


one that demands Juſtice ; and he who ſpeaks for him- 
ſelf, the Confuſion and Baſhfulneſs of him that im- 


plores Mercy. 


A Man throws himſelf down Whilſt he complain« 
eth; and when a Man throws himſelf down, nobody 


cares to take him up again, 


Nothing hath an uylier Look to us than Reaſon, - 
when it is not on our Side. We quarrel ſo often with 


it, that it maketh us afraid to come near it. A Man 


that doth not uſe his Reaſon is a tame Beaſt, a Man 
that abuſes it a wild one. | 

If a Man would regiſter all his Opinions upon Love, 
Politicks, Religion, Learning, &c. beginning from 
his Youth, and ſo go on to Old Age, what a Bundle 
1 Inconſiſtencies and Contradictions would appear at 
aſt! | 
Tis a ſtrange Deſire which Men have to ſeek 
Power and loſe Liberty. | 

A Man of 'Senſe and ſome Fortune thinks he pays 
dear enough for an Employment if he parts with his 
Liberty, by giving his honeſt and diligent Attendance; 


therefore ſuch ſeldom get into any. 


People will deſpiſe their own Virtues, and cenſure - 
their own Vices, in others. Nobody laughs at the 


Folly of another ſo much as a Fool; no Man believes 
another ſo little as a Liar; no People cenſure the 


Talkative more than great Talkers : Miſers daily con- 
demn Covetouſneſs, and Squanderers rail at Extra- 


vagance. If one young Lady calls the Chaſtity of 


mace, in * ſhe gives . of herſelf. 
155 Silenus, 
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cM, the Fofter-Father of Bacchus, i is always car 
ried by an Aſs, and has Horns on his Head. The 


Moral is, That Drunkards are led by F ools, and e 


a great Chance to be Cuckolds. 
Men of ſuperior Senſe and Candour exerciſe a rea- 


dy and flowing Indulgence towards thoſe who intreat 


their Favour, and are never more pleaſed than when 


they have an Opportunity to make their Talents more 


ſerviceable to Mankind. 8 
He that procures the Benefit will ſometimes be 


| thought the Benefactor. 


Continual Apologies for every thing at Table are a 
thouſand times more troubleſome than the Faults they 
would excuſe. 

A nice Man is a Man of naſty Ideas. : 

Being complimental and cringing on alt Occaſions 
paſſes with many for Good Breeding, whereas tis 


juſt the contrary ; for Good Breeding is judging well 


when to be formal, and when to be familiar. 

If a Man makes me keep my Diſtance, the com- 
fort. is, he keeps his at the ſame time. 
They are thought to have read much, who ſpeak | 
of it often; which is only a Sign of not digeſting ; 
what they read : Juſt as a Man's bringing up kis\Sup- 


per is a Proof of eating, but a very diſagreeable 5 
one. 


A Nous Preface to a ort Book is like a large Porch 0 


to a little Houſe. | . 


I muſt beg Leave to end thefe Maxims of mine 
with one which is inſerted in the third Number of my 
Magazine, and which I borrowed from the wiſe Son 
of: Sirach. 5 

Bleſſed is the Man * hath a virtuous Wife, for the 
W of his Ste be double. ECCLESTASTICUS.. 


. F .& 


MA XxX 1 
Omitted in their proper Place, under the Head 
Of the PRINCE. 


Tis much more honourable to govern than con- 
quer; as a wiſe Head is better than a ſtrong Arm. 

The Diadem is not ſo ſoft lined, but that it ſits 
heavy on every Monarch's Brow. 

It is the Misfortune of Kings, that the Grandeur 
of their Rank will not permit them to taſte the Feli- 
cities of a private Life. 

A Prince who parts with his F Hand: to pleaſe his 
Enemies, cools the one, and inflames the other. 

| Beaſts of Pleaſure are ſeldom Beaſts of Profit; but 
of the two, a Prince had better make a Favourite of 
his Miniſter, than a Miniſter of his Favourite. 
What ſignifies a King's Prerogative of chuſing Of- 

ficers Military and Civil, while his Courtiers have 
that of diſpoſing of their Places? 

A wiſe Prince ſhould ſuit his Gifts to Men's Capa- 
cities, not their Cravings. 

Thoſe will never value how much Money they give 
the King, who are to divide it after it is given. 

A Prince who ſells his Pardons, ſells the innocent 
Blood of, his Subjects, and is in ſome meaſure guilty 
| of the ſhedding of it. | 
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BOO KS Printed 58 . NewBERY: 
in St. Paul's Church-yard, London; 
C. MickrEWRIGHT 77: Feagpss 
and B. COLLINS ” Saliſbury. | a 


I. KHE NU r. CRACKER»: [Contain 
70 an agreeable Variety of well:ſeaſon'd Jeſts, E- 
pigrams, Epitaphs, &c. Collected from the. 
moſt ſprightly Wits of the preſent Age. Together 
with ſuch Inſtructions as will enable any Man to tell 
a Story with a good Grace, and crack à Nut withoue 
loſing the Kernel. With other:Particulars equally uſe- 
ful and entertaining, and for which the gentle, kind 


and courteous Reader dn be pe ee 10 — over the 
Book itſelf. , 5 | 


Keep 2 8 if Joucan. Lond uuus. 
Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee | 
Feft and youthful: Follity, 

Quips, and Cranks,. and wanton Miles, 

Nods, and Becks, and. wreath e Smiles, 

Such as hang on HEBR's Choek, : | 

And love to live in Dimple fleet ; © <a | : 
Sport, that æuninbled Care pag PILE CAS \ 
+ And Laughter ry, both. his' Sides. : 

IMI. ron. 
Publiſh: d M the Pprobatzon of: the Learned in 
all Faculties. By AN DO FoorE, Efq; Price 
15. 6d, ſtitch d in blue aper; and 2 F. bound. e HET 
e 

II. The STUDENxT. Or; The Oxford and Canis 
bi Monthly Mrs cf trany.. Vol. I. 


— Fibre fab ung 
Ce A Poflana roſie fer Jugera certant. 
e 205 


N 5. A Number of De Seien is "pablith d the 
Middle of eack Month, Price 6. 
H III. The 


| — it, The MIDWIF E: Or, The Oro Woman's 
Macazine. Vol. I. 
N. B. A Number of The Mida ife 1s Pn the 
Middle of each Month, Price 34, 


IV. The LILLIPUTIAN MAGAZINE: 
Or, The Young Gentleman and Lady's Gor prx Li- 
BRARY. Being an Attempt to mend the World, to 
render the Society of Man more amiable, and to eſta- 
bliſh the Plainneſs, Simplicity, and Wiſdom of the 
 Goldeh; Age, fo much celebrated by the Poers and Hi- 

frarians. No. „ 


SY. 1 Book for CRILDREN: Or, An 


Eaſy Guide to the Engh/b Tongue. So well adapted 1 


to their Capacities, that it fully anſwers the End of a 
Child's Guide, Pſalter, and Hiflory Book. | Deſigned for 
the eaſy Inſtruction of thoſe that cannot read, as well 
as for the Entertainment of thoſe that can. Price 
Bound and Gilt oy Si i gene. | 


VI. A MUSEUM for Young i and La- 
dies: Or, A Private TuTor for Little Maſters and 
Miſſes. Containing a Variety of uſeful Subjects, and 
in particular, 1. Directions for Reading with Elegance 
and Propriety. 2. The antient and preſent State of 
Great-Britain ; with a compendious Hiſtory of Eng- 
land. 3. An Account of the Solar Syſtem. 4. Hi- 
ſtorical and Geographical Deſcription of the ſeveral 
Countries in the World: With the Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and Habits of the People. 5. An Account of the 
Arts and Sciences. 6. Rules for Behaviour. . 7. Ad- 
vice on their entering upon the World; with ſhort. 
Rules of Religion and Morality. 8. Tables of Weights 
and Meaſures. 9. Explanation of Abbreviations uſed 
in Words and Dates. 10. The Seven Wonders of the 
World. 11. 1 and Deſcription of the Burnin 
Mountains. Dying Words and Behaviour of 
great Men, _ juſt quitting the Stage of Life. 
| With many other uſeful Partic ars, all 1 in a . 
milla: 
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ſcribed to her Highneſs the Princeſs Auguſta. 


miliar Way for Vouth of both Shares; Interſperſed 
with Letters, Tales, and F. ables, for Amuſement and 
Inſtruction, and illuſtrated with CuTs. (Being a Se- 
cond Volume to the Pretty Book 1 11 Children.) Price 
15, . neatly Bound. | 


VIL Mathurini Corderii Colloquia Selecta: or, Se- 
le& Colloquies of  Mathurin Cordier. By Samvel 
Loccon, M. A. Tun bound, 15. | 8 | 


VIII. The CIRCLE of the SCIENCES: In 


| Seven Volumes, wiz, 


Vol. 1. GrRamman made eafy.  Humbly inſcrib'd 


to his Highneſs Prince William Henry. Price bound 


Six pence. 


Vol. 2. Aurrumzrie made eafy. Humbly inſcrib'd 


to his Highneſs Prince Ederard Auguſtus. Price bound 


One Shilling. 
Vol. 3. RueToRIC made rafy, and illuſtrated with - 
ſeveral beautiful Orat ons from Demoſthenes, Cicero, Sal-. 
Juſt, Homer, Shakeſpear, Milton, &c. Humbly inſcrib'd 
to his Highneſs Prince George. Price bound 15, 
Vol. 4. Pok TRY made eaſy, and embelliſhed with a 


| rene Variety of Epigrams, Epitaphs, Songs, Odes, 


aſtorals, c. from the beſt Authors. Humbly in- 


Price 
bound 1 s. 

Vol. 5. Locic made eaſy: To which is added, A: 
Compendious Syſtem of Metaphyſics or Ontology. Hum- 
bly inſcribed to the Right Honourable the arquis of 5 
Tawviſtock. Price bound 15s. © 
Vol. 6. Geocrapny made a and embelliſhed | 
with Cuts. Humbly inſcribed to the Right Honour- 
able the Marquis of Blandford. Price bound 1 5. 64, 


Vol. 7. CHRonoLoOGY made eaſy. To which is 


added, A Table of the moſt memorable Events from. 
the Beginning of the World to the Year 1747. Hum- 
bly inſeribed to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Euſton, Price bonne 14. 
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I. The TR AVELS of che late. Ernie 


TnomPson, Eſq; Containing his Obſervations on 
France, Italy, Turkey in Europe, the Holy Land, Arabia, 


25 Egypt, and many other Parts of the World: Giving 


a particular and faithful Account of what: is moſt rei 


markable in the Manners, Religion, Polity, Antiquities. 


| and Narural. Hiſtory of thoſe Countries: With a Cu- 


rious Deſcription of Jeriſalem, as it now appears, and 


WG 


other Places mentioned, in the Holy Scriptures. The 


Whole forming a compleat View of the ancient and 
poor: State of great Part of Europe, 4/ia, and Af-i- 
Publiſh'd from the Author's original Manpſcript; 


ee with the Remarks of ſeveral other mo- 


dern Travellers, and illuſtrated with Hifterical, Geo- 
graphical, and Miſcellancous Notes by the Editor. Ad- 
orn'd With Maps and Prints. In Three Volumes. 
Price Bound, 153. | | 
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X. The- WONDERS: of NATURE and Ar 
Being. an Account of whatever is moſt Curious and 
Remarkable throughout the World; whether relating, 
to its Ani malo, 7 egetables, Minerals, Volcans's, Cata- 
rats, Hot and Cold Springs, and other Parts of Na- 


tural Hittory ; or to the Buildings, Manufactures, In- 


wertions, and Diſcoveries! of its Inhabitants,” The 
Whole collected from the W ritings of the: beſt Hiſto- 
rians, Travellers, Geographers, and Phi loſophers, 
among which are ſome Or:g:ral Manuſcripts; inter- 
Gerſed with pious Obſervations and Reflections; il- 


luſtrated with Notes, and adorn'd with Copper-Plates. 
In Te Volumes, 12776. Price Bound, 14s, 
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